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[I 4M 80 YOUNG AND FOOLISH,” SHE WHISPERED; “CAN X0U REALLY LovE ME?"’] 


HER GREAT MISTAKE. 


ney eo 
CHAPTER IV. 


~ Im the fair September sunshine the ‘poor 
lonely waif—the sad, faded wreck of what had 
once been bright and lovely—reached the old 
court subarb of Kensi m, and stood at the 
eoroer of a broad, imposing road near  man- 
sion, whose iron gates were inscribed with the 
title “‘ Connaught House.” 

li many a time had the inhabitant of 
Caroline-street penetrated to this aristocratic 
neighboarhood, She looked strangely out of 
keeping with the wealth and magnificence 
around her; and yet once or twice in every 
quarter that slight bowed figare might have 
been seen ro near the ent:ance to the fashion- 
able school that her poor rusty clothes might 
almost have come in contact with the costly 
maiment of the young ladies as they passed out 
of the great gates for their daily walk. 

Migs Daw knew their habits well, how in 
summer time the promenade was taken after 
tea, in winter between iwelve and one, and how 





now in early autumn it followed directly after 
afternoon studies. She stood there waiting 
just as though she had expected to find a 
friend or loved one among Miss Frost’s pupils. 
“Sbe will know it, too,” thought the poor 
creature; ‘‘she will be wearing black for him, 
and mourning him just as I do," 

Miss Daw had not long to wait. She had 
hardly arrived ten minutes when the great 
gates opened and the troop of bright carefess 
girls issued from them. Eagerly, anxiously did 
the solitary watcher scan each laughing face, 
and then a blank feeling of disappointment 
stole over her; the ane she sought was not 
there, the girl to see whom she had traversed 
all those weary miles was not in that long 
procession. 

She knew not what to do; she stood irreso- 
Inte, her eyes still fixed upon the joyous throng, 
when a fragment of their conversation fell 
upon her ear. 

“* Nothing seems the same without Florence. 
I never thought we should miss her so,” said 
a tall, gentle girl to her companion. 

“She will come back, I think,” returned 
the other. ‘‘I tad a letter from her in ths 





holidays, and she said she was miserable where 
she was.” 

Only those chance words, and yet they were 
destined to change the current of three lives! 

Miss Daw never hesitated; she walked up 
the gravel path to the grand front entrance, 
knocked and requested the servant to let her 
seq Miss Warburton. 

“You can’t,” returned the maid, grufily 
enough, ‘‘ mistress would never let such as 
you come near the young ladies; besides, Miss 
Florence isn’t here.” 

Miss Daw persisted. 

* Will you give me her sddre3s?” 

*¢T can’t, I never heardit. She went off in 
a great hurry. I did hear as her pa died.” 

“Can I see your mistress ?” 

The servant hesitated and the matter was 
settled by the appearanc? cf Miss Frost her- 
self. She had been crossing the hall, and, struck 
by the unusual appearance of the visitor, came 
forward to learn her errand. 

‘* You wished to see me?” 

“If you please’’—the voice was as gentle 
as refined, as the lady’s own. “‘I have come a 
long way on purpose to see one of your pupils.” 
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She motioved her visitor to be seated, ‘and 
taking a chair opposite her waited for her to 
speak ; but the words were so lobg coming that 
she looked up in surprise, and saw the hot 
tears falling fast down the faded cheeks. 

“JT am afraid you are in trouble.” 

“Yes!” acd the woman gulped back her 
sobs by a mighty effort; “but nothing can 
mend that! 1 came here to-night hoping to 
see one of your pupils. “Oh, lady”—and a 
piteous longing sounded in ber voice—‘‘let me 
see her! Your eervant tells me she has 
gone, but you will give me her address, and let 
me see her sweet face again? It is the only 
remedy tbat can cure my pain?” 

Miss Frost listened like a creature in a 
dream. The anguish of her visitor was too 
real—to genuine not to'moveher, and yet she 
felt there must be some mistake, This weary,- 
faded creature conld have nothing in common 
with the noble damsels entrusted to her care. 

“You have not told me the young 8 
name, Which of my pupils did you wish to 
gee? ” 

“She was christened Florence—Florence 
Warburton!” ; 

“Colonel Warburton’s daughter left ine the 
end of Jast term ?’’ 

“But you will tell me where she is?” 

“ Ido not think I ought. Your interest in 


her cannot be very keen. She was unier my | 


care for over fifteen years, and this is the 

fitst time you have ever been here.” = 
“ Here, yes! Bat I have seen her! Oh, 
I could not have lived without the 


come over to Kensin, just for the chance of 


kept the.girl with me—I told her aunt so. I 
am a rich weman, and I loyed Florence-dearly. 
Tt ‘would have been no hardship to me to pro- 
vile for her!” 

She never quite forgot how her strange 
visitor knelt at those werds, and, taking her 
hand, kiseed it assionately, 

“Heaven biess you!” she murmured. 
Heaven bless you for your kindness to my 
darling!” 

And then she rose to go. In vain Miss Frost 
yam refreshments. She refused them 
all, ¢ 


“Tt is getting late, and I must be back. I 
live by hard work, and I shall have to sit far 
into the night to make up for these stolen 
hours; oply when I read Colonel Warburton’s 
death in the oy oe I conld not rest until I 
| knew whet had become of his daughter.” 

A strange impulse moved Miss Brost to 
ay é 

“eave me your address. I ,hear from 
Florence sometimes, and if anything of note 
bappens to your nurseling Avwill let. you 


The woman accep lly. SBbe wrote 
Olpeper end handed W@etbe schoolmishress. 
Wise Frost started. 4 
in her school. 


Bvery now and then I would get a | family. I 
me to see my darling, and Se 


watelting for her walking with her companions, 


I came for that to-night, bat she was mot}, 


there” ee. 
The other woman was touched in apite of 
herself. 
“But what tie was there between you? 


Colonel Warburton himself told me he had ‘ 


no relation in the world but lis two! 

“T was her purse ’—and the woman's yoice 
Ficreupeiwes lineepown aba. Temmiaiell 

ense was like my own F : 

to a ine wee et nae she 
aD er. can’t © 
how—better than many mothers love their 
children |” 

“I wonder the Oolonel did not ‘leave-her 


with ‘you when his wife died, © was full 
young forschool.” 

A flush @yed the woman’swheek, 

“ I think ZI was teo much mixed up, with his 
wife in bigmind. Mrs, Warburton had loved 
me dearly.” 


** I suppose she was a very beautiful woman. 
The Colonel never got over her loss!” 

** She had a fair face, and the Colonel loved 
her well, I know; for I was with them all 
throvgh their married life, and my heart 
yearns for their orphan child as though sho 
Were my own!” 

Miss Frost hesitated. 

“You seem in great poverty. Surely, 
Colonel Warburton did not forget'so faithful a 
servant!” 

“He offered me money—ay, many @ time, 
but I was never one to live on charity! I 
prefer to work. [i's not for what she can 
give me that I want Florence Warburton’s 
address !”’ F. 

It was 60 manifest that her object was sheer 
affection—nothing but a longing to see. her 
nurseling again—that Miss Frost yielded. 
If the woman went to Doctors’ Commons, and 
saw the Colonel's will, she would learn ali-she 
asked. There was was no object to be 
gained, therefore, in refasing her request. 

‘Miss Warburton is living with her aunt, 
Mrs, Fox. The family are now at their 
aay ‘seat, Foxgrove Court, county Blank- 
shire.” 

Miss Daw trembled.as she heard thename. 

“T don’t like Mrs. Fox,” she said, simply. 

I never did,” 


a 


than the doubt, 


a similarity was Florence Warburton’s own, 
allowing for the chaoges sorrow and trials had 
wrought.in one ; allowing, too,.for the differ- 
ence of age,.the resemblance was something 
marvellous. They might have been mother 
te de impossible! she cried, speaking 

“It ig i ” she cri 5 i 
aloud in her dis . “I must be mad! 
dreaming! Mrs. Warburton died before 
Florence came to me, and her husband 
mourned her for more than fifteen years. 
Tbat she could be alive, that she conld have 
sunk to such a depth. of poverty.as the poor 
creature who-was here to-day, is beyond. the 
wildest regions of imagination |” 

But. yet. the resemblance haunted her. 
Those rare brown eyes, those sweet, expressive 
features, in each face they were the very same; 
only the one expression had the fulness 
of eth the other the patient sadness of 
middle- 


Miss Frost began to wonder whether the 
Colonel could have married beneath him, and 
bis daughter's nurse have been a very near rela- 
tion of his wife’s. 

She had not arrived at any satisfactory con- 
clusion when she @ropped asleep, and even in 





The face to which Miss Daw’s bore such 


her slumber the subject haunted her. She 


ree the girl’s rounded arm embracing that 
W. } and to hear her fresh, young 
voice call her “ mother.” 

Taken altcgether, Miss Frost had not much 
reason to congratulate herself on the humanity 
which had ar audience tothe ili 
cant ; for, in spite of her best.endeavours, 
Daw’s visit, and the motive of her strange 
interest in Florence Warburton, haunted the 
schoolmistress for many a long day. And yet, 
I think, she could not be blamed for her hu- 
manity. 1 believe, rather, that her sharity 
was remembered by the recording angel, and 
noted in her favour. 


CHAPTER V. 

Frorence Wansvnron felt as if this earth of 

ours had suddenly becortie heaven ; she had 

forgotten her ‘a death—forgotten the 
slights and hardships which were ‘her 
portion at F Bhi 


























tell himi@hgt I have 
treasure was ble of 
siecti Florence, think the tong 
between us; don't_make me wait too long 
piness, dear.” 

idy Emily; she was silent from 

Fl her own special 
protégé, in whose purity Giscretion- she 
believed so firmly, was sitting with her golden 
head upon Lord Elsdalé’s shoulder, his arm 
around her wajat. to : 

“ Aunt Emily,” and there was a joyons ring 
as Yoo Hast oe ee ee since 
he possessed © title, “congratulate me ; 
T have won my darling, and she has promised 
to be my own. 

Emily Fane was quite unable to 
answer him. “Alan, the professed woman- 
fing WHUTd ie Hed Renigaet for ler ows boy 

“ch c) ‘or own * 

Florence ptt die hat ot her frfend’s sen. 
| “ Don’t be "she said, pleadingty. “I 
know I am much too young and foolish for 
ase sbsicae Pate aS him, and roe not 

\¥e en torefuse my happiness ; 

eey Emily relented at once. She took'the 
girl in . her own motherly arms and hissed 
.| her fondly. * 

” Gatling! ” she said, “ you are fair and 
true enough to make anyone ‘happy. I am 
very glad Alan isto have. so sweet a wife, only 
you have both taken me unutterably by sur- 
prise.” 
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“I don’t know why!” said Lord Elsdale, a 
little oben a greed have (se pt 


be ae when Floveace wrt lap Sa Sepized, the 
word exchanged a few AROr 


a yt in jit, 
I, esse anon Jo 


mn J 
‘*Ah! butshe isso young and 
give cope, tint love she deserves to 


"Tbe. paride t 
“T may not 
can make Migs 
doubt of my affecti 
4 Bub she did nahonn geo your devapion. to Lady 
orgive me ctaen on, are 
onda ies moniwan as my Geol 


make f 
} a ie, sot awa Hg ede Ci aan 


He cape ses, 
a 1s00 her rejec ry 
I “And to ‘wil my aft a Cre ' 
i you will go to 4 
A: seg 


idl he. very mogck — 


6s ‘Hew 
ho won't be: 
a ane ~ a = oor” ayy cea 


PRS I suppose the 
tions?” 


. * Rhere, is another aunt—a ret War- 


‘(Mh | the Warbartons are'a good old fami} 

“ + think, pewever aoe Tloveda woman 
marry. unless she came of wi 
Parentage. I oonld not mes | ® trike of poe 

relations claiming kindred my. wile.” 

‘* You have only the Fox oy ep tiny’ to fear, for 
Miss War’ m2 never goes an 

‘* And themother; are none of her family 
surviving?” 

“I believe she was an only child. I have 
neyer heard much about her ;; but. Cecil told 
me her loss wrecked her husband's life.” 

‘SI eam believe that if she resembled her 


i oe 
the next the Eazl. of 
Elsa ercivedins the a Gon and salicited gn 


ae ag with its. m 

Bs or liaraly dynes wigs He bis 
study—a xroom: strangely misnam 
owner used it chiefly as ony ae 
enjoy cosy maps, undistar: y intruders ; 
bat thea, to be sure, trade leathakoomedan 
& taste eye and research. 

Lord. E } you are.an raed bird. 
iy wife and noes are et 

‘am nobsorry to wet you will 

not think me ieee my. visit is to 


ou.” 
He followed Mr. Fox into the study, took 
& chair opposite his host, and plunged at once 
into the object of his comine, 

“Tam here to ask you a . SEER Mr. Fox, 
You do not know very much gbont me, an 
our sequeintarice has heen a short one; 


yet you see I am bold Seinionenianae? 
yo 


wil do my bat Sania ee 


Ia it the b Plaok -~ 
yon’ve taken a fancy to a couple, we ~ 
your poultry woman want ja sitting of my 
Cochia-China eggs—eh ? ” 
He was a very simple-minded man ; blot 
was s0 undisputably mistress and 
thatshe had quite eee headship. xia the 
family. It was only im. auch little matters 
those he hed mentioned ‘that Mr, Fox felt 
himself to be of any authority. 
“T want something infinitely more valuable 
than. cither.of those,” said Alan, gravely. “In 
nthe Mc, Fox, I have come here this morning 
are 2 —¥ ‘ital Mr, Fox wiped.his face 
‘*Your wifel”’ ‘ox Anad 
“bnt I didn’t. know ap ven B= ord ; 
ead dagen, quite positive har ledge 3 is not 
Alan smiled, he really could not help it. 


ae 
plas 
mae man; batt naliane I 


She has no 


oS al 


4 ey actually grate, | 





“*No, she fs not here, ‘And, indeed, my 
wife does not exist at present; only the young 
lidy who will, I hope, bear that title is at pre- 
sent under your protection, and so——” 

“I see,”—much relieved —“ you want to 
marry one of the girls, Why on earth didn’t 
Nee say 80 atonee? I hops it isn't Pussy; 

he’s my favonrite, and I waut to keep her 
at home a bit longer.” 

Alan hastened to explain. 

“TI want to marry Miss Warburton. Ihave 
already spoken to'‘her on the sabject, and sho 
has allowed me to come to you.” 

‘And Lam very glad‘to hearit!” said Mr. 
Fox, heartily. “I like the child immensely ; 
bat I shall be glad to eee her in a home of her’ 
own. MY. wife puts upon her, you see, and I 
can't well interfere, seeing the girl's her own 
niece; but I often tell her it’s hard lines to 
pause the gitl for what’s no fault of hers.” 

sounded o%score; but Lord 
Biodale construed it to allude to the poverty 
inwhich the Colonel's death had placed his 
child, 

“You ure her sole gaardian, I thick?” 

‘* Yos. My brother.jn-Jaw, poor man, could 
never bear this country after his wife left him, 
and so before he went abroad he made a will, 


| leaving the little girl to us.” 


Lord Elsdale woadeced at the brief meation 
of the young wife. 

suppose you knew Mra. Warburton well?” 

Mr. Fox looked ill at ease; he rubbed his 

face, twisted his fingers through his hair, and 

Foahy opened the window, on account of the 


“Yes, I knew her very well,” he said, 
slowly; ‘‘ aud I always liked her.” 

“Task, because it occarred to me there might 
be relations of hers living, to whom I ought to 
announce = | engagement,” 

“T shonld think not,” said Me. Fox, de- 

ly; “‘sbe was the daughter of one of the 
C alonel’s brother officers. I fancy the family 
went abroad.” 

Lord Elsdale began to talk of settlements, 
and to press his eager desire for an early 
wedding. Mr. Fox listened as a man be- 
wildere 

“I'm very much obliged to you,” he said, 
simply ; “but I think you'd better talk to my 
wife, or the lawyers, about money matters, 
The child is not quite portionless, though Mrs. 
Fox a. calls her a burden. The Colonel left 
her a nice little property, still it’s a mere drop 
in the ocean to you. I won't denyit’s a 
splendid match for Florence ; but I hope, my 
lord, you'll be gentle and patient with her. 
She’s a pretty creature, and it’s not her fault.’’ 

What. particular thing was not Florence's 
fault he never attempted tc explain ; he seemed 
unutterably relieved when he eard the sound 
of approaching wheels, and sending a servant 
to his wife’s presence, that lady pre- 
sent’ ’ 

She showed no sign of surprise when she 
leatned for what Lord Bledale had come to the 
Ovurt. She was a woman of the world, and 
9 Lae bravely ; wo 
sides, unti mpromptu dinner-party, her 
wildest hopes had never soared to the Earl as 
her son-in-law. Tt would bo-a great advantage 
to the-girls to be first cousins to a countess, 
therefore she received the news with the ut- 
most yo fee Only on two points she was firm 

—the wedding could not be until December, and 
Fiorence-must retarn at once to her uncle’s 
house. Alan thought he had achieved a great 
deal, and, shaking hands with his relatives 
elect, rode swiftly towards Westfield to see his 
beautifal, childish fiancée, 

Lett glone, perfect silence reigned between 
husband and wife. She broke it,— 

“ Did yon tell him ?”’ 

* No; I tried once or twice to begin, bat I 
couldn’t get it onf. I thought, Janet, you would 
manage it so much better.” 

sa os = m eit atall. He-need never 
know. at first you had been 
seaeplitees ened to tell him,”’ 


“TY wish I had,” groaned Mr, Fox ; “for I 





am sure he ought to know. For the gir¥o case 
the secrst should not be kept from him.” 

“ The gitl can take tolerable care of herself,. 
I expect, since she has mansged to secure ther 
hest parti in the county. Oneefor all, Fou, = 
shen’t tell him, and you mustn’t eithert™ + 

“How would you like such a thing Bep 
back from your own son Warburton ?’’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“My mindis quite made up. Florence wil? 
be Countess of Isdate, wealthy, courted, and 
admired ; there is not the least cecaston to> 
trouble her or her husband with thet Gers 
story of the past. x 

And Mr. Fox, feeling himself vanquished im 
ne battle, gave way, leaving his partner 
triampbant mistress of the field. 

That very afternoon Lady Emily Fane re. 
ceived a visit from Mrs. Fox, and she bardhy 


recognized that laly in hcr excessiveamtabihipy. 


Florence began to think her aunt had sudden }s> 
conceived « great affection for her, and rear-- 
velied at the change. 

“Bat I must take the sweet child homes 
with me,’’ announced the mistross of tha. 
Conrt, ‘ Lord Hisdale wishes to be marricé: 
early in December, and two months is bat » 

short time to prepare a troussean worthy of a 
Countess.” 

There was no opposing her will, Plorence’s.- 
things were packed, and she took her place imr 
the carriage at her aunt's side. 

Very silent were the — ladies at fir.t, only 
presently the girl said, softly,— 

“ T have plenty of clothes, Aunt Jenet, Miss». 
Frost always took care of that ; and she bought - 
me some new ones just before I came to you. 
Ishan’t want a treusseau.”’ 

“J shall give you the best trousseam money 
can provide,” ssid Mrs. Fox. * Noone shali 
say | let my brother's child go to her husband: 
empty handed. We may not have got om very” 
well hitherto, my dear, but I want your bat 
weeks at the Court to be happy ones,’” 

‘*You’re to be a kind of brazen idel for ne- 
all to worship,” whispered Pussy, wickedly, 
when Mrs. Fox had installed her niece m one- 
of the state guest chambers, whither hex be- 


longings had already been removed, “ You see’: 


you're almost & countess now. Well, I alwage. 
liked you.” 

“You were always kind to me, Pussy~? 

‘“‘ And are you happy?” 

‘* Happier than I can say.’” 

“‘T believe it,” said Passy, s' imply, "EF 
thought at first it was the title by 9 the 
luxuries, but I begin to understand now, 
Florenes ; it was just leye.” 

“Just that!’ whispered her cousin, “I lp¥e 
him ag my own life, H he were a hoggaz & 
should feel just the same.” 

“ Then I yr feel very glad he was net &. 
beggar. Well, dear, I hear you're to have =. 
grand weddin PR bridesmaids, a huge wod- 
ding-cake, aud all the proper etceteras.” 

‘* Bat I’m in mourning,” urged Florence, 

** Oh, you'll put that off for one day.” 

Then began a pleasant psriod of easeful hap- 
piness? 

Lord Elsdale came to the Court nearly every 
day. Time only seemed to add to his devo- 
tion. 

Mrs. Fox was the image of an affectionate, 
benevolent aunt, the girls all gracious coxr- 
diality. 

Dressmakers and milliners gathered roan?- 
the slight figure of the bride-elect. Whenever 
she was not with Alan it seemed to Florenc= 
she was being measured for some new gar-- 
ment, or some fresh one was being tried on. 

“T believe Aunt Janet thinks we shall live 
in Siberia,” she confided to Alan, “ for I am- 
sure she i is getting me more clothes than I eam 
wear out.” 

He smiled. 

“So that I ges you I don’t mind the 
clothes.” 

“ Bat I do. I seem to bo nothing better than 
a lay figure for the maids to try dresses on.” 

He laughed outright. 

“ How do you know, little one, that I am ner 
going to take you to the wilds of Africa, cx 
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some other heathen place, where dressmakeis 
are unknown? What should you say if I 
carried you away beyond the bounds of civili- 
gation, Floy?” 

“T shouldn't mind if you went too.” 

“You may be pretty sure I shall go where 

you go, little lady. I don’t mean to lose sight 
«of you after the first of next month.” 

‘* And three months ago I had never seen 
~yoa. Doesn’t it seem wonderful, Alan?” 

‘*Ié is not wonderful that any one should 

leve you. When you are Lady Eledale I shall 
‘have to ahut you up in a glass case to prevent 
people losing their hearts in vain.” 

“*T want no heart but yours, Alan.’ 

“ And will you always think so, sweet?” 

“ Until I die.” 

‘** Do you know that I am a fearfully jealous 
mature, Florence? Notbing but your whole 
‘love would satisfy me,” 

** You have it all.” 

“ Ay,do youknow Iam often selfish enough 
*$o be glad you have neither father, nor mother, 


~~brether, nor sister. You will be all mise, with 


m0 one to come between ua.” 
**And I have been wishing so my mother 


ad lived. I never wanted her so much as I 
» have done lately.’ 


“Don't grieve, dear, Believe me there are 
werse misfortunes than parents dead while 
true and honoured. One of my dearest friends 
loved a girl as true and innocent as you. Their 
wedding day was fixed, and he discovered that 
instead of bsing an orphan, her father was a 
convict in Australia,” 

“ And surely that did not part them ?” 

“Surely it did. It could not have been 
otherwise, Floy. For the sake of his childisen 
@ man must shrink from a wife whore ante- 
oedents are stained with crime.” 

‘Poor girl,’’—her eyes were full of tears— 
“IT should have thought her husband would 
have loved her all the more.” 

‘* He was not her husband—he was spared 
that misery. The trath was discovered in 

vtime.”’ 

**T don’t like him—he was hard and stern.” 

** Just and honourable.” 

“Would you do it? ” she cried. ‘“ Would 
“you give me up and take away your love for 
something that happened years before you 
knew me?” 

‘There is no question of that,” he said, a 
little coldly. ‘‘ You are the only child of au 
honoorable man. Toere isno stain upon your 
parentage, my Florence,” 

In the dark aftertime the memory of that 
‘conversation came back to Florence over and 
over again. She seemed to see the proud, stern 
face, to hear the breath of coldness—the first 
she had ever heard from him—sounding in his 
voice, 

It was a week before the wedding-day. Mrs. 
Fox called Florence into her own dressing- 
room. 

4 **T waut to speak to you, my dear; shut the 
oor.” 

Miss Warburton obeyed, and then her aunt 
. produced a jewel case, from which she took a 
uecklice and bracelets of rare pearls, She 


- clasped them sileatly on her niece’s neck and 


arms, 

“« How beautiful! Are they really for me?” 

“They have been yours for years, Florence. 
They were a wedding present to your mother,” 

‘My mother!” A strange light flashed in 
the girl’seyes. ‘SOh, Aant Janet! won't you, 
please, tell me something about her?” 

‘‘ There is nothing to tell, child.” 

‘Oh, surely there must be something—how 
-ghe lived and how rhe died, how she spoke and 
‘how she looked. Fancy, aunt, I have never 

heard anytbing of my mother! I don't even 
know how we lost her.’’ 

Mrs. Fox deyoutiy hoped her ignorance 
might continue on that last subject. 

**She was very pretty,” she said, gravely. 
**T was struck when I saw you by your 
resemblance to her, only you are not half so 
beanti/ul. Your mother was like a lovely 


forciga bird—so bright and gay.” 





“and she loved me?” said Flo:ence, 
softly. 

“ She loved you dearly. I had very little 
in common with your mother, Florence, but I 
know she loved you devotedly.” 

“ And she died when I was three years old? 
Aunt Janet, where was she buried? ”’ 

Mrs. Fox stooped to unfasten the bracelets. 

‘‘T really do not know. Afcer her loss your 
father cou!d never bear her name mentivned.” 

* Then you were not with her?” 

**T was abroad with my husband." 

She rose and placed on the table a drawer 
fall of trinkets and trifling ornaments. 

** All these belonged to your mother, F'lo- 
rence. They were sent to me to keep for you.” 

There was a graceful confasion in the drawer 
sad to witness, when one knew the owoer 
was dead and could never return to rectify it— 
lockets, brooches, chains, lace and ribbons, 
and in a piece of tissue paper a golden curl, 
labelled in # delicate hand ‘“* My baby’s heir.” 

‘** Don’t ory, child,” said Mrs. Fox. noticing 
the girl's tears. “ It’s no use orying fur what 
happened well nigh sixteen years before. What 
will the Earl say if he sees your eyes rd?” 

“He is not coming to-night. Aunt Janet, 
may I take these things away to my own 
room?” 

“« Yes, I meant you too, There was a locket 
with your father’s likeness ; I remember it was 
his wedding gift to his wife, but I cannot fiad 
it ” 


Florence went upstairs to dress for dinner. 
She was a person of consequence now, and one 
of the maids always came to assist her toilet. 
Mary, her first acquaintance, being spesially 
depated to this office. 

The Earl was not coming to-night, no Flo- 
rence cared little what she wore, and mourning 
afforded little variety. A velvet dress, with 
rare old lace at the neck and sleeves, was scon 
arranged. She sat down with a book waiting 
for the dioner beil, bat to her surprise the 
maid lingered. 

“ Miss Florence,” 

“What is it, Mary,” kindly, “is there any- 
thing the matter ?”’ 

‘'Nothing, miss, thank you, only there was 
a woman here to-day begged me to give sou 
this note. She said she'd been to your old 
school to try to see you. She daren’t come to 
the house, she said, ’cause of the mistress, but 
she'd give a great deal to see you.”’ 

Fiorence Warburton fe!t perplexed. 

“I don’t think I bnew any one at school like 
that, Mary!” 

“She is nob a common person, miss—not a 
beggar, or anything of that sort. Ste’s a lady 
I expect, though a poor one; and she seemed 
so set on seeing you I thought it could do no 
harm to take her letter. You're not vexed with 
me, Miss Florence?’’ 

‘*Oh,no; I am sure you meant it kindly.” 

Left alone the girl drew her chair nearer the 
warm fire, and tore open the envelope Mary 
had given to her. The letter it enclosed was 
very short, and written in a clear, distinct hand, 
whose every character told Florence that her 
unknown correspondent was a lady. 

“I have heard you areshortly to be married. 
As one who loved your parents dearly, who 
was with them throughout their married life, 
may I beg tosee you? Your aunt and I are 
not friends, she was always jealous of me; she 
never loved me because I was so dear to others. 
I cannot come to Foxgrove Court and demand 
an interview with Miss Warburton ; but to me 
Lord Elsdale’s bride is not Miss Warburton at 
all, only the little toddling girl, whose first 
steps I guided, whose voice I taught to lisp 
her mother’s name. If for the sake of that 
mother’s mémory my prayer is granted, I shall 
be found in the west arboar from eight to nine. 
I shall bring with me a token that I have not 
spoken falsely.” 

Florence never hesitated, any one who had 
known and loved ber parents must be dear. to 
her, She bad the keenest longing to hear 
about there dear ones, and no ove around her 
seemed either willing or able to answer ber 





questious, Of courseshe would go and xe her 
mother’s friend. 

There was no difficulty in accomplishing it ; 
two of her were from home, Pussy und 
her father never wanted other company while 
they had each other, and Mrs. Fox was en- 
grossed in writing to her absent son. Direotly 
she had finished her coffee Miss Warburton 
left the drawing-room, stole upstairs, wrapped 
herself in a warm fur cloak, and then went 
forward to the meeting that for all time was 
to influence her life. 

There was a lovely moon; its soft rays shed 
a silver radiance around, and by their light 
Florence quickly foand her way through the 
shrubbery to the distant arbour. She entered 
with eager anticipation, and then she felt 
warm, loving kisses on her face and 
arms :0and her neck, as though of someone 
who loved her very dearly. 

“TI thought you would come,” said a eweet, 
sad voice. “ i believed your father’s child 
would not refuss my prayer.” 

“And did zu really kaow papa,” asked 
Florence, ‘‘and my beautital, angel mother?” 

Tne arms which clasped the girl trembled, 
but the voice never faltered. 

“I knew them both.” 

‘And will you tell me about them? Fancy, 
I know nothing of my mother, except that she 
died when I was three years old.” 

“She was like you,” said the voice, gently ; 
* bat, oh, child, may your lot be fairer!" 

“ Wasn't she happy?" 

“« She was happy as a poet’s dream at first, 
your father loved her so; bat she was young 
and foolish, There was a woman ever at 
to blame her slightest act, aud instil the poison 
of jealousy into her husband's soul ; and so, by 
the time her child was three years old, her 
life’s happiness had ended.” 

‘* Bat my father loved her,” said Florence, 
proadly ; “he luved her as his very life.” 

* And she loved him. Bat, child, love isn't 
enough in this life; there mast be faith, and 
trast, aud forbearance, patience and gentleness 
too, Flor.nce, wheu you area wife will you 
have these?” 

The girl trembled, there was no mistaking 
the earnestness of the question. ; 

‘I hope so, I pray s»! Alan loves me, and I 
—I have no wish bat to make him happy.” 

“ Amen!” said the swee’, sad voice, gently. 
‘tIf that be sv your fate will indeed be fair.” 

** You said my aunt did not like you.” 

“ She hates me!” 

“ Then I musi not ask yo2 to the house; but 
won’t you tell me who you are, and why you 
love me so? I can feel your tears wet upon my 
face. You have come nom London to see me, 
and yet I am a stranger to you.’ 

“Not a stranger; you have slept in these 
arms; I have hushed you, soothed you, fondled 
you, Ob, my darling, don’t call me a stranger !” 

** And your name?” 

**T cannot tell it to you.” Then she un- 
fastened something from her neck, and put it 
into the girl's hand—a gold chain supporting 
a locket of dead gold, with the monogram 
D.A.W. “Will you wear this for my sake, it 
was your mother’s?” 

She touched a spring and disclosed a likeness 
Florence recognized as her father’s ; he looked 
young and joyous there, not old and careworn, 
as in the portraits he sent to her at school. 
She gazed upon the face in perfect silence, 
idm ber visitor clasped the chain around her 


neck. 

‘* You loved him dearly, I can see if! Love 
his memory re and oh! think kindly of 
your mother, child—your mother who was 80 
unhappy, and who loved you so.” 

“] think she was happier than my father,” 
said Florence, simply. ‘ He was lefé to mourn 
her—she was at rest.” 

“‘ At rest!’ cried the woman, passionately. 
‘‘ At rest! Oh, child, your words are a cru:l 
mockery. There is sach a thing as living 
death. Yoa may die to the world, to ‘hose 
you loved, your home may be desolate and 
your child an ophan, and yet you yourself live 
despairiogly on, weary and heart-broken—live 
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on because Heaven’s laws have made it a sin 
to take the life which is such misery.” 

She had said too much if she wished to pre- 
gerve her secret. Some strange instinct told 
Florence the truth;-the girl sank upon her 
os and baried her face in the outoast’s lap, 


out,— 
‘*Mother! my mother, how could you go 
away? How could you let your child believe 


gou dead? 
(To be“continued.) 








Wonverru: Crock.—A new perpetual clock 
was pat up recently at the Gare du Nord, 
Brussels, in such a position as to be fally 
exposed to the influences of the wind and 
weather, and though it has not since been 
touched, it has continued to keep good time, 


The weight is constantly wound up by a fan 


placed in the chimney. As soon (as it ap- 
proaches the extreme height of its course, it 
actuates a break, which stops the fan; and the 
greater the tendency of the fan to revolve, so 
much the more strongly does the break act to 
prevent it. A simple pawl arrangement 
prevents a down draught from exerting any 
effect. There is no necessity for a fire, as the 
matural draught of the chimney or pipe is 
enfficient; and if the clock is placed out-of-doors 
all that is required is to pleas it above a pipe 
sixteen or twenty feet high. The clock is made 
to run twenty-four hours after being wound up 
@o as to provide for any temporary stoppage, 
but, by addition of a wheel or two, it may 
be made to go for eight days after cessation of 
winding. The inventor, a native of Belgium, 
showed his original model at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1878, but. he has since considerably 
improved upon it. 

Amusine Pictusz Ausoms.—Fashion plates 
may be utilized in a very amusing way. Select 
euitable figures, cut them out, arrange them 
singly or in groups, with apic heads of 
friends or celebrated people where the head of 
the original was, and ‘you have a moss amusing 
page before you. If you possess some artistic 
ekill, a bit of ee be sketched in with 
colour, shadows , and the picture is com- 
plete, Some of the French plates are the most 
effective. A friend’s face may be fitted into 
@ becoming hat or bonnet, and the face 
eoloured to make the whole complete. Thisis 
quickly done by a little liquid gum with 

colour, or putting if in, delicately tinting 
the cheeks brightly, while still wet. Sweet 
faces of old friends, frightful in the old- 
fashioned and ugly garments, are cleverly re- 
guvenated in these French toilets, and then 
rephotographed, The centre of a screen was 
cleverly arranged from here yey with photo- 
hic faces. It consis’ a group of 
male and female, arranged as ae 


ackgroand, which produced a very beautiful 
effect, as it throws up the bright colours of the 
dresses and resembles oiled sconce. Groups 
formed of children in the extravagant but pic- 
turesque costumes of those plates, but with the 
faces of the children of our love, are as if the 
had been touched with a magic wand, a 
éarned into the queens and princes of fairy 
land. The diversion of atranging the groups 
and selecting the costumes from such an em: 
barrassment of pretty things as the French 
plates offer, is thoroughly appreciated by an 
invalid or sick child, to whom amusement and 
occupation are of more worth than all- the 
shyaer that Macbeth thought fit te only throw 
to 


dogs. ; 

Tuenx is no real corflict between atraight- 
forwardness of character and the. use of in- 
direct methods. It is merely a question of the 
nearest and surest way to. a given end. He 
who would avoid rushing upon obstacles, and 
eo bi ing the end in view, may be just as 
sincere and earnest, and a great deal wiser 
and more saccessful, than he who goes head- 
long, without perceiving the difficulties that 
lie across his path, 





A TRIOMPH OF LOVE. 


—— 


“ You must go, Allie.” 

* Bat, mother—” 

“But, my dear child, you need a holiday, 
and Lettie will expect you.” ' 

‘“* How can I leave you, mether ?” 

And Allie Wentworth knelt down by her 
mother’s easy-chair, and laid her head against 
the arm. 

Mrs. Wentworth stroked the soft brown hair 
framing the delicate pale face, her eyes full of 
fondest love. 

‘*Foolish child! Do you expect to be 
always so devoted to your old worn-out 
mother?” she said, a quiver in her voice. 

“Yes, indeed Ido; and you must not talk 
about being old and worn out. We will grow 
old together.” 

Her mother smiled. 

“Well, but that need not prevent the holi- 
day. Martha will take careof me. You must 
go, dear, I command you!” 

“Then I must obey,” said Allie, a bright 
smile flashing over her face. 

She was not exactly a pretty girl, but one 
who would be attractive and lovable threugh 
age as well as youth, for the loveliness of her 
nature. 

She had once cherished bright dreams of 
love and happy marriage, like other girls ; but 
two years before her mother had been stricken 
down with paralysis, and for a long time they 
thought she would die. 

Poor Allie! It was a dark time to her, for 
she was the only child of a widowed mother, 
and they had been devoted to each other. 

She gave up her work, and for weeks lived 
right beside that sick-bed; but at last the 
doctors pronounced the dear invalid out of 
danger, avd though she would never be well 
and strong again, the simple sparing {of her 
life was enough to be for ever grateful for. 

Henceforth Allie sternly banished romance 
from her mind, and went bravely and cheer- 
fully back to the dress making shop ; for though 


they had a small income, it was not sufficient 


for all their expenses. 

Now, a letter from Lettie Harvey, an old 
achool friend, had interrupted the sober routine 
of her life. 

Lettie was going to be married, and os 
her dear Allie to come to the wedding. She 
lived in a village not far from the city, and 
Allie did feel a wistfal longing to escape for 
a short time to a freer atmosphere, 

She would have pat down the desire, and 
made her home duties an excuse for not 
neueging her friend's invitation; bat her 
mother took the matter into her own hands, 
and sent her away. : 

Lettie was delighted to see her friend, and 
after telling her about her own love affair, 


BAl — 

* T sent for you, not only to see me married, 
Lettie, dear, bat also to meet the nicest fellow 
in the world—next to Arthar.” 

‘* Nonsense, Lettie, you know that I do not 
care for sach as that,’ said Allie, flushing. 

* But you ought to. Do you intend to bean 
old maid?” 

Yes!” firmly and decidedly. 

‘*Cross as two sticks—sour as @ crab-apple ! 
Ob, yes, I can see you now—a wrinkled, 
withered little witch, with a wisp of hair 
about as big as my finger, and shoulders bent 
almost double !” 

Allie laughed, stole a glance at her slender, 
but straight, well rounded figare, her bright, 
soft eyes, and youthfal face—then relapsed 
into gravity. 

**J shall never marry, Lettie.” 

‘* Why not?” impa'iently. 

‘“‘ Because I cannot desert my mother !"” 

“ Nobody but a brute would ask you todo 
that!” exclaimed Lettie, indignantly, ‘‘I am 
sure Roy Stuart would not.” 

“Who?” 

‘* Roy Staart.” 

“Is that his name?” 





“Yes. What do you think of it?” 

‘* Altogether too romantic.” 

_“Psbaw! It isa fine name, and just suite 
him. He is rather large, and dark, and hand- 
some, I thick, with beantifal grey eyes. More- 
over, he is and noble. He is Arthur's 
best friend; and just think how nice it would 
be to live here near together! I am sure this 
pure air would strengthen your mother.” 

‘Do hush, Lettie! You talk as though I 
had nothing to do but signify my willingness, 
and the gentleman would propose,” said Allie, 
rising and walking to the window, somewhat 
disturbed. 

The bride-elect turned her engagement ring 
round on her pretty, plump finger, a half-smile 
on her face. 

Her school-girl friendship had survived time 
and absence, and she felt an unselfish desire 
to see her friend as happy as she herself. 

** She is a tender, loving creature. She would 
make an adorable wife and a devoted mother. 
She must get that foolish notion of self- 
sacrifice out of her head, or her life will be 
spoiled,” mused the girl, silently. 

Allie. met Arthor Wootton, her friend's 
affianced, that evening; but not thus quietly 
was she destined to meet his friend. 

The second day after her arrival she was 
persuaded to go out riding with Lettie. Now, 
she was not an experienced horsewoman, and 
unfortunately her horse had not been exercised 
for two or three days; and when beycnd the 
limits of the village, he was disposed to take 
control. 

“ Pray be careful! I am afraid he will run 
away!” exclaimed Lettie,in alarm, ‘ Dear 
me, if he should!”’ 

‘*¢ Don’t mention it!’ grasped Allie, growing 
pale, and pulling hard at the rein. ‘ 

Well, he didn’t exactly ran away, but wh: r 
they came near the banks of a river he bolted, 
and could not be pulled up until he stood in 
the middle of the ford. 

His luckless rider did not stop then, for whez 
he balted so suddenly and unexpectedly, she 
pitched headlong out of the saddle into the 
water. 

It was not really a dangerous fall, but ob, 
how ridicalous and mortifying! There she 
satin the middle of the stream, bare-headed 
and dripping wet, when a young man, attracted 
by Lettie’s shrieks, hastened out of the woods, 
his gun in his band. 

Flinging down guu and game-bag, he waded 
in to the rescue of the unfortunate Allie. 

‘‘What an absurd mishap! Don’t ask me 
to ever ride again,” she said, shaking out her 
dripping habit. 

“ Thank Heaven, you are unburt!” cried 
Lettie, gratefully. “And thank Roy for com- 
ing to the rescue,” she added, with a flash of 
mischief in her eyes, 

Allie glanced quickly up into the gery eyes 
she had heard called besatifal, then blushed 
deepest crimson. . 

That was how she met Mr. Stuert, and 
though she told herself it made no difference 
what kind of an impres-ion she made on him ; 
she could not think of her dishevelled, balf- 
drowned appearance with anything but disgust. 

“Gracious heavens, what a fright!” she 
murmured, when safe in her own room she 
went, girl-like, to the mirror the first thing. 

Determined that the second impression 
should be better than the first, she made a 
careful toilet that evening, and appeared at 
her brightest and best. 

Mr. Stuart, who proved to be an intelligent 
and agreeable as good looking, devoted himeelf 
to her entertainment in a quiet, unobtrusive 


way. “ 

Lettie’s wedding preparations went merrily 
on, and the bridegroom's best friend seemed 
to be deeply interested in them. Hecertainly 
called on the Harveys as often as he could, 
and never failed to seek out Allie. 

As time passed she grew almost frightened 
at herself, she felt so changed, so unlike the 
sober-minded, resolute girl of former days. 

“T am losing all the practical common-sense 
I have gained in two years, and going back to 
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the romantic: dreams of youngerdays. I must 
stop. I must go home,” she thought, with a 
troubled sigh. 

Bat Lettie. married, and went away on & 
short tour, and still she lingered, for slice. could 
not get-away from the urgent entreaties af the 
family to stay and help arrange Lebiiciaad 
Arthar’s house, and her mother wrote for ‘her 
to prolong her visit. 

Half laughing, halt vexed, she consented. 

“Tt seems es-it the whole. world: as 602+ 
spired against. meé) mother ineladed, What 
would she say. if she knew? But: 1 will not 
bea coward and runaway!” bo age ee 

It. was exciting, hfal employment 
farnishing, a honse. Sometimes. she would 
make believe it was her own, and maaty- sweet 
thoughts flitted. through her mind: whileshe 


. helped to arrange the pretty roo 


Mr. Stuart. did. his, share. of work, too, 
and once she-steod at the front door and 
ee for him, a bright, weleoming. smile on 

re li 

Hee; sprang, up the steps, and catching:her 
hand, kissed it warmly, 

“yr could almost imagine this: home, and 


you— 

Bat ; snatching her hand. away,.she,hasiily 
retreated to the little kitchen, where.Lettie’s 
younger sisters were putting away dishes and 
pots and pans, 

At last it was all ready for habitation, and 
pa went thronghithe house a merry. inapeet+ 

party, lateone afternoon, but when they 
pe the parlour, the younger people went 
on ont into‘the garden; leaving Roy and Allie 


A small fire had been kindled.in:the grate, 
for it was September, and: frosty,.and the! girl 
sat down before it to warm: her'hends. She 
looked rather pale and fagged, oat, not from 

ical labour, but mental. unrest, 

Roy stood on the hearterog! near her, and 
when she started up, upable te etidure his 
earnest, steadfast look amy longer, he gently 
detained her. 

“Your work aad: mine has béen | finished 
kere, but must we part? Will you nathelp 
me arrange & and then be its déar 
mistress? Will you not marry me. Adlie— 
be my dear, honeured wife? I love yonse 
a ae darling!” 

** You have learned the lesson quickly,” ‘she 
s3id, striving hard to keep ¢ool andi composed. 

«“ Bat. none the less surely,, My dearest, 
you will say. yes?” 

“No, nek” she. éried, sharply, finding it 
terribly hard to resist ‘his tenderness. ‘i 
have resolved never to marry. My motherii# 
an invalid, Gino nesis me, andy duty isto 
remein with) her.’’ 

«Yes, I know all. your trinla, I only askto 
share your duties, not to take yeu from them: 
Your mother sball be my mother, and to- 
gether we-.will takercareofher, I-ama lonely 
fellow, Allie. I have no mother,” 

“No, I will mot be tempted. You would 
feel burdened after awhile,.and wish that you 
had been. less rash.” 

F He drew back, a change passing over his 
02, 

“Do you really think that? Is that your 

inion of me?” 


“ Yes” 

‘ Then I will. not trouble:you ay longer !”’ 

And before she could make any reply, he had 
left the room, and the house. 

A moment of breathless silence, and then she 
called to him to dome back—that she had over- 
rated her own strength—she could not make 
the sacrifice. But-he did net hear, and only 
the children rushed in to tell her it was time 
to go home, 

The next day she retyrned home, and to 
work; bué not much satiefacthion did she feeb, 
and none at all when her mother, in one of 
their long confidential talks, told her i¢- was her 
dearest wish to see her married. 
= Allie: never breathed a word about her brief 


romaneé, but she laid her head down on her 
mother 


‘a knee, with a long, quivering sigh. 
When she returned bome ‘from werk, one 





evening, a few weeks later, , 


cently erushed the last fingering . —* | WHERe exxwnuoraar bead? ™ 


might have cherishedy-by telling | her That a ~ ; 


gentleman had called to gee her. 

a mat ia 70 yee, from’ Australis, ‘He | 
called to you good-bye béfore starting to, 
eretedlia. 


“To Apicella ? "Phen TI shail never see hin, 


Rs coos ’ she mang pale and faint with bitter | 


Aer thist the settled down in-earnest; and 
when, a year from the date of her marries, 
Dettis wrote, urging her to take another 
‘Gay, she consented, Knowing that. to, keap up 
her strength she must st eecasioi 

Her ueppy, tele wih a hi 
tell, but she menti 
name, and ‘Allie ote not question her, 


othe éveving she wentinto fhe pectoer nnd 


a down, ag that other ev 

had so rashly thrown her h ra Bg 

She looked into the fire, so hese with ditéer- , 

sweet memories.she did not hear the deor o} 

oF turd to sé6 who entered, until:a w: 

membered voice.said,— 

oon evening, pase. He fx 

he sprang up, then, w & Cry, 
“Wr, Stasttt Ts peal? 


én they, stood, hand 


‘Then 
ing at each other with silent era beepers peer ‘ 


eyes, 

“T though you were in Anstialie,” said 
Atlie at Inst, Ker glarice falling. 

“No; I retara afew days ago. Can.it be 
true you are glad to sse me 

‘Is it hard to-realize?” she said, in adow— 
very low—tone, her cheeks. deeply flushed. 

« Oh, ere very hard, after your unkiad 
treatment.the iat Viena, cen emgus dnggtiaae in 
this room,” 

“ Did I behave badby ? ” 

© Yes, eruelly.’ 

# Andis it too late to-tabe: amende?™ 


“Notifyot., Ati, Pomeroy | 


with me?” 


“Do T look like it? Abt Roy, T hava 
rate !” she cried, tears roshing to 


or Anta sy have 'T, my darling” sisal 
drawing her near to him, 
“Tt Was all a mistake, Kopsitd uot betting. 


minded, and sactrifite Vacs eed 
ae ae Pe ee 
“And if'you had: not beet. so. distrastfof. 


Dear wife o Shite, Kiss-me, for pricey: for 
{oy sad tien tor & pledge of fature 





sincerely. and unseld sed as the 
mother, who soon toate t she had eda 
son instead of losifig & daughter. ; 


Lettie was triumphant, sy ' 





Tas Duxz.or Hormsurcm is heviag cea 
structed at Eestwell a large.and, commodious 
dairy. It is built of wood from the ate 
Wales’ Po estate at Sandrivghem, and is, as a 
plan, quite unique for thisi countny, It,'is to 
be faedap ix cnclnets manner, with ia> 
troductions from Russia and other countries, 
Since his residence at Eastwell his. Royal 
Highness has — great interest in re 
matters, and has, it is stated, several p 
animals which will be exhibited atthe forth. 
coming cattle shows. 


In celebration of the “golden wedding ” of 
Sir John Heron Maxwell avd Lady Heron 
Maxwell, of Springkell, the ten ‘on their 
Damftiesshire estates have forwar 
address expressive df esteenr and good wishes. 
The tenantry have also resolved to ¢'Sir 
John with his portratt'in oif. ‘The have 
been already subscribed, and the work hasbeen 
entrusted to Mr. W. C. Lockhart; of the ‘Royal 
Scottish Academy. 


a thongand bings to |: 
jon Roy Stivart's 


‘eclli dtlisst 





» CORNER, 


; — 
aS re tbe wes an ne og, 


ir ag the 
i} epee acetal | ca agai 
whi dmother's eyes fell on me ;. 
And, oh! with what love,and devotion 
I turned to that ‘spot, Tong so dear, 
Where qeendmother a sat in the corner, 
With ever-s word of good cheer. 


. 'Thedaee was-all wrinkled, but smiling; 

oo With neyera shadow ofcare; °° * 

' Wheregrandmother sat in the corner, 
While patience and hope layered there. 





face like Tet erekins so-eleax. 
That aan vay has Teft ua for ever, 
po dy pore 808 ; ace palsies, ; 
Te band, Arages 
tbs oem ae. 


no 
Dil tt in the aor sont 


ane sat in ® 
of'feve-light for me,,. 


D.OoM. 
) phish tei. 


iMADE FOR ACT OTHER, 


viene TE re. v. 





opened the Rath: ‘quietly, and as. & 
matter of course,— 


its. oT Eahotaaene ce 
, I—-" he as though he 
he began 


bys oapanee » but.she had Recep 
had no RS but to assent tee a 


_4 Miss Wrayford had declared that nothing 


rise her; but sh¢ w. 
a little astonished, when she recognised her 


beer 7 ' however, 
wot ihe mete ht be lt fay oF 
bonett of fk bingo eee ool, and as 


Mae take a ‘cup. 
‘© And how is Edith?” asked Miss wriaytcil 
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of Bath, as the latter wae, satin drinking her 


i Se ghe: ners there,ia not the, matter with 

Meta Wace dag but ct tgs her .wary, 

unwe. indee £9) 

see a doeter Mr. Sia ape? whats an ca 
a f% OW. I, 

wis the nai CB, ~ she opghé,” 

Ta truth, however, his thoughts were: with, 

Bose rather than with. dish, gnd) he was 

g hinhibg. Pe “piel bantooms the. girl vag him 
ra eg tT 

green. Py cen SI fll _ tn 

plexion., 


The room, too, in which they w= were repel 


though’ lengip of his-eomfortable. chambers 
in. London, of vay and.of.the men he wonld 
be aure to. aneet there, and he felt that he 
would gladly give more than a trifle to be able 
nae Madk into the Delphic and order a dinuer as 


ai sig ht of his own ee fire, hawewer, 
eheerad him: @ little, and: m dinner was 
served he.fopnd that bis housekeeper had been 
more successinl,than, previously, so things wexe 
net, so. had as.they might have) been, 

But WM ae 49 be sab. over his cigar 
and mm ¢a; thay evening, the memory of 
Tad Viaytont’s faoe game back to him. 

, dp theykind, of :gizl that L greatly dis- 
like, r’ he hea said and,thov he was now 


was very unlike ay Moulton’s, small, thoggh 

prety, yawing: by no means reconciled" tg; the style of woman.of 
Here axe nnd ing was large and lofty, brilliant. | which she was the:type; but for ali that he 

with gold and glass and gorgeous. eqleur, andi could not. help thinking how lovely she looked 

he felt a, stra’ ange reluctance; to leave ‘this | in her olive-greem velvet and ornaments of gold ; 

brighf room an two fair re peegene i tp ze;,| and in bis own mind he, d her as pvestd- 


turn to own 8 
eae} » aaa apd ahaa tea- wat and: the: 
wall patty gathered: et 


efaritel 9 ag Pata Phe he havi ¢ your honse: 


? pemarked 
“Yes, assented St iy oF tj ” 
legs. snonahh ater soi it) is comfort 


** Then why.don‘t, ms Bagh art 
Butt with vei Gectage Penis wah 
wae ance about her. “ athe it notes 
should daligh tin Fm agi selecting and. ar- 
ranging nésnod, when Ecome of age. I 


mean ‘ a ng will have.qne suite 
of rooms fitted up with washed-out blues..andi 
vale greens, and rush-bottom chairs, and 
paps: 8 fea sunflowers, ; everything bee 
“a not wathetic,and 1 confess, fi 
rb of furnishing,” replied Stanh - arr he'| daa 
ut me to. be; ho yp and cheerful even 


glaring ; 


att Tigk 9 
realy pan until 
rom hs taste of a lady in fitting up: my 
use: 

** Ob,. yes, of course,” said .R ] 
then after a slight pause she added bern 
no donbi Edith will take a great deal of plea- 
pep ne ye RT, ai 
olivthe fk nage and ibe f felt himeate t 


neh sache apsw 
Lit it doesn’t bore hen. too 


mk never used to complain of bei 
bored,” remarked: Migs, Wrayford, in a con 
that might almost’ have. been taken, for pap 
“She was a. very sweet-tempened girl. yatil— 
until she waag'taken i] in the aumm juan en,” 
*.L mever beard of this his. illness,” said, Stan-: 


hope. eyry 
tin it as ates serious,’ re 
Wrayford, hastily, ‘' She was laid. 


ae Tai he hast yer ao be ahs he 


oth eu and soon, after this Sideey wives 


res ach age wd 
y mu 
ask for ten Psion ie 


ite orm home; 8 
thong “9 patna a Yeading 2 
tiers was. no clib'in Westwick where men 


of ‘his Glass could meet together, and as: yet ¥e 
had made but few acquaintances ; whifd 
gagement ‘to Edith ‘Moulton toox him oat of 
the list of eligible. bachelors, and practically’ 
prevented him from being ‘sought Miner: and 


made-tehsonne’ by the parents 6: menceagentioy 


daughters 

The Meultons also were nob exactly in: the! 
best set-im the county, so that he had made no’ 
friends through: them, and ‘but few people of’ 
ome standing had either left or sent eards te 


upne’ 
Z.ean have; the) Liden’h 


: maine many: 


ing at, bis table, receiving. his guests, and pen- 
bee ~a beuse with the swectuess of her 


eT he | home will always: bea aiabi and a 
happy ‘one where. she is mistress,” he thought, 
Wwibb- something.like.a sigh’; “ior even if she 
were ill she would bear,the. affliction chearially, 
nob considering, it neeessary to make other 
people miserable pesause-ahe was sufluring. 

Phen his) mind. cecuned:to the woman ies 
he had asked to: he this -wite, and-his heart sank 
like. lead. im his ‘breast.as he a her 

fretfulness, and her 


pee: seliidh disregard of 
the comfort of others.) 


‘SA mise, prospect. for the future,’ he mut- 
tered, bittenky 3 ; but itietao latete repent. I 
wonder, if there waa any truth in what. those 
two women weresaying lastnight. It was.cer- 
tainly veny odd fer Moulton to send to.in- 


quire after: 

old. friend, indeed, orithat they: were greatly in- 
teveated im his condition. I think Coniston was 
pun apenepheubala omg however ;. 

shelisat ali desirous of marrying 
the fellow. I believe I showld have a better 
chanoe ‘with her myself if L-were free.” 

So he mused, while the wind moaned and 
eee $9 reurd ‘the, old house, and the fire 

ed with. :that -pecnbiarly clear and bluish 

‘indicative of frosty weather. 

"ihe next! mornivg -+he was up. betimesiand 


ont 

=o like bodily exercise for. cis- 
sipating the blues; so.after spending a couple 
of hours on the ice he came home, ate a hearty 
breakfanb,-and wasofi again 

He nvenit to skate on she river this time, and 
pee he met.Ruth, who greeted him bughtly as 


ty _snele has been croaking asiusual. He 
sapa th ter has gene up I don't 
nees l.and: that the ics isn't 
safe, and thet] ghall ibe. drowned to.» dead cer- 
tainly. He is a veritable prophet of evil, as 
| tae any ice could melt: in such a wind as 
this’? 

“Siti I observed that the.ice is weak in some 
M piace” replied. Stanhope, carelessly. ‘I don’t 
think Eshould eare:to.goon the Burr Pool, for 
I .am ‘told there: aresome deep holes in it ; but 
here it doesn’t matter much, for the river is 
shallow.” 

**Ht's deep enaugh to frown taller manthen 
you, sir,” here in an-old gentleman, who 
was dhene daye them, though he stead on the 
bank; aud. thiere is a «trong current, tog, 
which: amps angkes theice here more or less. 
unsafe.” 

“ Well, we can bubdie:once,” netorted Ruth, 


with ai ts joyous) Jangh, and she: went off, 
seoming like bird torknw the surface of the 
ice. i 


pe. dik pot follew naw ae he 
grabeful figure with on — evi- 
dent admiration, for be was: becoming dimly 
pareeey: that this gir], with all ‘her faelts, might 
fascination upon him; and 
the @ felt 'thasit. would mot he faje to her nar to 
himeali:teamake her conspicuous by any marked 
attention .on ‘his, part while he was engaged to 
somebody else. 





tanbope: House, 
Se Sidney was sdlitazy: and isolated, and he}! 


him. One:wonld thipk he was a very. 


The. scene upon which he looked was pie- 
turesque and brilliant, for the sun‘was shining... 
as: though it had been May instead of December,. 
and the ice glistened like glass, though in many 
places it'gave very decided symptoms of meMing.. 

Lhough the river was comparatively narrot 
in this part there were-a great uumber of well 
dressed people upon it, darting here and thers 

ike so many children at pley. 

Suddenly, as Stanhope thus gazed, he heart » 
cracking sound, followed by a wild shriek from 
Iaany voices, "and the next imstant he, with 
dozens: of others, found themselves in the water, 
with sheéts of kroken ice about them. 

To clutch hold of one of these pieces amd try” 


do; but it was not an easy matter, and, a% 
usually happens on such occasions, there wae 
no one at hand to-render assistanee, 

Sidney Stanhope 
him little now, when, disregarding his own 

he was trying to make his way to where: 
Ruth Wrayford could be seen clinging to te 
block of ice. 

The face of the wilful heiress was very pate > 
she did not think lightly of death now she was: 
brought face to face ‘with the King of Terrors; > 
butishe did not scream as those about her were 
doing, neither did:she lose her presence of xaind 
and struggle, but.she clung desperately to the 
ice, that enabled her to keep hershead and 


for help. 

She saw erg ing to make hisway 
towards her, but rfc SN ted with hice 
skates, and progress was not easy by reasom-ob' 
the ico-amd-the people in the way. 

Some of these people clatched at him ; they” 
all wanted to save themselves heedless for the- 
moment.as to what became of others, and thew 
shrieks and entreaties for ‘help were heaat— 
rending 

Rute knew. that Stanhope was trying te 
reach-her:side to save‘her, but she felt thet sho: 





could not: keép afloat much longer ; the-heavy 
cloth dress ha’ wore had become saturated withs 
water and seemed to be dragging her down, 
while her hands -wore-nnmbed with the cvvek: 
— and she seemed to have lost ali fecline in- 
them. 

With despairing eyes she watehed Stanhope 
as he came:.se slowly-towards her. 

‘He will be. toa late,” she moaned, ‘for B 
cannot hold on longer.’’ 

‘Then she tarned ‘her eyes for one last look. 
upon earth and sky. 

has river banks were familiar to her, even am 

resent wintry garb, and: the leafless treer. 
looked like weird skeletons bending over to 
watch her die, 

In the sky the sun shone- with undimmed: 
splendour, as though in mockery of her agony s+ 
and the ery of’some of her cumpanigne ym» 
peril, andthe gurgling sound which followedhas 
they sank under the pitiless water, alt seemed 
to drag her down to her fate. 

“ Hold on, for a few seconds more !” shouter™ 
Stanhope, who caught sight of her face anck 
saw that she was going. 

But the injanction came too late, the iee to- 
which she had held on so long slipped from ber- 
grasp, and with something hke-a sob she sanby 
to the bottom of the river. 

Nerved by the sight, he dived after her an® 
brought her tothe surface, but bis own strength: 
was failing, and he called feebly for help while- 
he supported his: unconscions burden. 

Only a few vigorous strokes from his asnedby 
powerful arm would have taken them to the 
bank of the stream, but at this sepreme bu 
ment his limbs limbs failed him, and elasping‘the 

irk to his heart whom he now, knew was 

Jenner to him than life itself, ‘he gave up they 
struggle for both of them, 
A minutes’ later the help that had seerned: 
so tardy in arriving came, and these two, Rav - 
ing been anxivusly wateled by many standing 
on the banks of the river, were quickly pelle) 
out of the water, amd every means were takem 
to restore animation. 





With Stanhope this was nota very difoe?® 
matter; but Ruth, though still living, wo 


tn keep, afloat was what each individual tried to- 


could ewim, but this availed . 


shoulders afloat, and she looked about anxiously 


— 
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breathless and motionless, and there was no 


-docter upon the spot. 


Oa recovering Stanhope’s first question was 


“waturally for her, and on hearing that she was 


in the same house as himself, which happened 
to be nearest the spot when they were dragged 


‘from the river, he insisted at once on being 
‘taken to her. ” 


**T know something about such matters,” he 


‘ said, decisively, as he went to the side of the 
oumay lifeless girl. 


Never had Kuth looked more lovely than she 
looked now, as she lay here silent and motion- 
less with all the calm repose yet without the 
rigidity of death. 

For a second or two he examined her, and a 
feeling of despair came upon him, for he could 
not detect one sign of life. 

Suddenly, however, his face changed, hope 


“sprang up io his heart, and he exclaimed, 


* 


breathlessly, — 

“ She is not dead,” and he set to work to try 
to inflate the lungs that seemed at the time to 
have finished their work. 

Me succeeds, 

“The breath comes naturally at last. 

There, is a sob, then a shudder, ffollowed by 


»a low: moan of pain, and he pauses’ joyfully 


from his work, for he knows that she will live. 

‘*It’s you who've saved her, sir,” said one of 
the womem who had first attended to the girl ; 
“TI thought she was quite gone, and I shouldn’t 
have tried any more.’’ 

**She will never but once be nearer death 
‘than she was then,” replied Stanhope, with a 
‘feeling of gratitude to Heaven which words 
could not express ; ‘‘but she will live now, aad 
f -willsend for her aunt to take care of her.” 

But Miss Wrayford was already at the door. 


“Ske had heard of the accident, and was told 


where Ruth had been taken, 
On arriving at the house, however, the people 
teld her that the young lady was beyond a!l 


‘help, and she was overwhelmed with despair 
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when Stanhope meet her with the assurance 
that Rath woald live. 

Then he hastened home to change his wet 
clothing for more comfortable attire, for in his 
anxiety about Ruth he would not wait to take 
care of himself, and now he was rather anxious 
-a8 to consequences, 

He would have been not a little surprised if 
he had known that the story was already cir- 
culated about Westwich that he and Rath 
Wrayford had been drowned together. 

__The report reached Edith Moulton, and acted 
like a charm upon her, for she believed that the 


~game stroke of fate had made her free and had 


swept away ber rival. 

er exaltation lasted but a short time, for the 
true version of the story quickly reached her, 
but its beneficial effects remained ; and when 
Stanhope called to see her the noxt day, he 
found her capricious and bad-tempsred, but, 
to all appearance, quite restored to health. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE PARTY—AND AFIS4R 


Harpity few lives—aod those few strangers 
to the neighbourhood—were lost in the acci- 
dent that had so nearly proved fatal to Ruth 
Wrayford, and she soon recovered from the shuck 
which her nervous system had sustained. 

Sidney Stanhope was not quite so fortunate, 
for he had remained a long time in his wet 
clothing, and had caught a chill which the 
doctor who had attended him at one time feared 
“—_— prove serious, 

he danger passed off, and the young man 
was able to get about again; but a strange 
apathy had come over him, and he seemed to 
take so little interest in life that Mc. Coniston, 
‘who went to see him, felt not a little puazled as 
o the cause. 

**You seem unnerved and unstrang,” ob- 
« xved Ruth's uncle, after he had talked with 
him a little while; ‘‘I should take aran up 
to town if I were you, or go over to Paris fora 
week or two. You are getting moped to death in 
this place,” 





| 


“*Itis dull,” he replied, wearily ; ** but I don’t 
care to go away at this time of the year ; 
there is no place that I particularly wish to 
see.” 


“You received my note?” asked Coniston, 
finding the young man wa; not in a talkative 
humour. 

«Yes, and I was going to reply to it, as I felt 
stronger. The arrangement you suggest about 
the property will suit me very well, and the 
lawyers can settle the matter as soon as you 
like. By the way, how is Miss Rath ?” 

a — is a A os “or she and her 
aunt charged me with all kinds of messages to 
you ; but she is dull and quiet, which is such an 
unnatural condition for to be in, that I am 
rather alarmed about it.” 

‘Perhaps she is meditating an  elopement 
with the gentleman of whom you disapprove,” 
suggested Stanhope, with a faint smile. 

* No, there is nothing of that; and I think I 
must rather have exaggerated the danger from 
the first, for the fellow called yesterday and 
she wouldn’t see him, so there doesn’t seem 
much danger of an elopement. Indeed, [ am 
beginning to think that Ruth's worst faults are 
upon the surface ; she is really a very generous- 
hearted, noble-minded girl." 

Stanhope smiled, remembering the‘ very 
different tone the young lady's guardian had 
used such a short time before, and he waited 
patiently to hear the cause of the change. 

** You know, I suppose,” said Coniston, with 
some awkwardness, “ that Dora Wrayford and 
I are going to be married?” 

“Nu. How should I knowit ?” asked Stan- 
hope in genuine surprise. “ When isit to be?” 

** Soon, [ hope,” was the answer. ‘* I'ye been 
in love with Dora for many years,” he went on; 
‘and she hasa’t been easy to win, but she has 
consented at last ; and Ruth guessed the state of 
affairs, and joined me in thinking I had waited 
long enough, and she volunteered to promise to 
be on her best behaviour if we would get mar- 
ried at once, and make the Hall our home till 
she comes of age.” 

‘Or until she gets married,” suggested Stan- 
hope. 
tThat is just what I said,” assented Conis- 
ton; ‘‘but she vows she shall never marry. 
That of course, is ridiculous; bat provided she 
marries a man who is worthy of her, I don't 
care how soon it takes place, for, of course, she is 
a serious responsibility.” ~ 

pas De smiled, as he responded almost 
sadly, — 

“A responsibility of which many would be 
glad to relieve you, [don't doubt. Bat now I 
think of it I may as well ask, does Miss Ruth 
still propose to give her party on the day pre- 
viously arranged ?” 

“ Yes, and | was particularly charged to tell 
you that we hope you will coms. itis to be 
something anore than a girl’s party, for some 
friends of mine and of Dora's will be present.” 

“Oh, I shall certainly come if [ am well 
enough,” was the answer; ‘‘and then I think [ 
shall follow your advice, and ran to town for a 
day or two. This place is fearfully slow.” 

Then they talked about other matters until 
Coniston went away, and Stanhope was left to 
think over what he had heard. 

‘*So those two middle-aged people are going 
to be married,” he mased—‘‘ a love-match, too, 
at their time of life—and [---” 

The prospect before himself was so unpleas- 
ing that he started up impatiently aad tried to 
divert the current of his thoughts into a more 
cheerful channel. 

But this was no easy matter. 

He was not satistied with Edith, and he re- 
flected somewhat bitterly that, ifshe could read 
his heart she would have good reason to be 
dissatisfied with him, for he repeated his hast 
engagement ; and he recognized the fact that 
he had not felt so mortified with Ruth he would 
never have entered into it. 


For he had come to Westwich with the fall 
intention of marryiog Ruth Wrayford; and, with 
pardonable egutism after what had been said 
to him by her uncle, he thought she was only 
waiting to be won. 





His irritation, therefore, was in proportion to 
his previous confidence, and his reception by 
the Moultons had soothed his wounded pride, 
while “it made him half believe that he was in 
love with Edith. 

Thus ties are forged that mar men’s lives, and 
though he now dreaded having to fulfil his en- 
gagement he saw no honourable way of getting 
out of it. " 

Mrs. Moulton had sent to inquire for him, 
and Edith had written him a pretty little note, 
but there was no heart in the effasion ; and he 
could almost believe that the mother had 
dictated it, so unlike was it to the girl’s ususl 
manner of expression. 

He saw but little of Edith before the night of 
Ruth’s party, and he declined Mrs. Moulton's 
offer of a seat in the brougham she would hire 
for the evening. ; 

‘Thank you, [ have ordered a carriage for 
myself,” he replied, carelessly, and then he 
mo to talk about running up to town for a 
little while. : 

As he thus talked Edith's mother listened to 
him in dismay. She knew that her daughter 
had met Arthur Ransom more than once during 
the past ten days, and she was hourly expecting 
some scandal to arise out of it. : 

Talking to the girl had been quite useless, 
and now the mother’s only hope was in a 
speedy marriage, so that an insuperable bar 
might be raised between the adventurer and 
her child. , 

At length she could listen no longer to his 

lans, which, if carried oat, would dash her 
copes to the ground, and she said, in a tone of 
displeasure, — 4 

“Going away! I thought you and Edith 
were going to be married almost immediately !” 

S We are neither of us in any harry,” he 
replied, with affected carelessness; “are we, 
Edith?” 

“T am not,” she replied, with a toss of the 
head. ‘*{ don't care how long it is put off. I 
do wish, ma, yoa would leave us to manage our 
owa affairs."’ 

Mrs. Moulton made ne reply. She could not 
say what was ia her miad, so she would say 
nothing at all. 

The night of the party came, and Rath, 
attired in white silk and blush roses, with 
strings of costly pearls round her throat and 
wrists, stood waiting to receive her guests. 

Stanhope had only seen her for a second or 
two since the morning of the accident upon the 
river, and he could not now help observing that 
a change had come over her. 

She seemed more womwnly, bat she was none 
the less beautiful, and she blashed a rosy red 
as he came forward aad took her-hand. ‘ 

The colour had not left her cheeks/when Mr. 
Ransom was announced; and the latter not only 
shook hands with his fair hostess, bat took a 
place by her side, as though he hada right to 
be near her and support her by his presence. 

Ruth did not observe this at first, but when 
she did soshe expostulated with him, and while 
she was speaking Mrs. and Miss Moulton 
arrived. 

Rdith flashed a glance upon the couple that, 
in its swift anger and burning jealousy, 
frightened her mother, who, happily was the 
only one to observe it ; and she stepped forward 
and began to compliment Rath upon looking so 
well, hoping that by so o,f she would give 
her daughter tim> to recover herself. 

Her purpose was gained so far that Edith 
attached herself to Ransom and made him feel 
the imminence of a scene if he did not soothe 
and try to please her. 

“She will do something to make Sidney 
break off the engagement, and he will be 
nothing loth, I fear,” thought Mrs. Moulton, 
with a sigh ; and as she looked about ia search 
of the man to whom lier daughter was ungaged 
she observed that his eyes were fixed upon 
Rath, and she seemed to read his secret as 
though it had been written in legible characters 
upon his face. 

Then she looked about for Edith, and found 
her in the ball-room clasped in Ransom's arm3, 
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and whirling round to the mad music of a 
popular waltz. 

‘I will put an end to this kind of thing 
to-morrow,” she thonght, resolutely. ‘‘ After 
his promise to me I think his conduct iz dis- 
gracefal, and a: for Edith——”’ 

Sie closed her lips tightly ; it took a good 
deal to rouse Mrs. a. but she could be 
very decisive and even severe if she were 
d 7 to it. j ‘ 

e party was 2 + succeas, if one might 
judge = the pal am a which the younger 
portion of the guests danced, and the elder 
«nes played cards, talked scandal, and did 
jastice to the sumptuous supper provided for 
them. 

In leed, Mrs. Moulton herself was not proof 
azuinst a rabber of whist, and thus she lost 
sight of her daughter, whose finshed cheeks, 
unnaturally brilliant eyes, and general be- 
haviour were making her an object of curiosity. 
if not of interest. - 

Exacting as Edith was, however, she could 
not vhain om to her side, for he had made 
up bis mind to press Ruth to accept him this 
evening, and he would allow no consideration 
5 th to stand in his way. 

He had watched Stanhope as he danced with 
Ruth, and he felt a vague uneasiness as he did 
s, for he felt sure that if the young man had 
bot been to Edith he would have been 
a very formidable rival for the favour of the 
heiress, 

‘*And nothing is more brittle than an en- 


ement to marry,” he thought, cynically. | 


“In her present frame of mind Edith is sure to 
give him an opportanity of breaking it, and he 
may be only too glad of the excuse. I must 
get my answer to-night, whatever it is.” 

So he watched his opportunity, and late 
in the evening he got Rath te dance with him ; 
and then, saan the plea that the rooms were 
hot, he led her into a conservatory, and took a 
ssat by her side on a low couch had been 
wheeled in there for the time, 

The girl knew what was coming, but she 
thought she might as well have it over, and 
dispose of Arthur Ransom’s suit for good and 


all, 

With this intention she sat passive while he 
talked on indifferent subjects for a few minutes, 
then he took. her hands, and said, in low earnest 


tones, — 

“Ruth, I want to know my fate to-night. 
Am I to be the most happy or the most miser- 
able of men?” 

She tried to withdraw her hand, but before 
she could do so.a woman's voice exclaimed, — 

“Ob, this is refreshing, and I am so tired !” 

And as she thus spoke Edith Moultoa, lean- 
ing upon Stanhope’s arm, came towards them. 

**Oh, you here!” she said, in affected sar- 
prise, as though she had not seen them enter the 
coaservatory, and had not followed them inten: 
tionally. ‘‘ I suppose youalso found the rooms 
fearfally hot ?” 

‘*Mr. Ransom complained of the heat,” re- 
plied Rath; *‘ bat I didn’t ob:erve it myself. 
There is plenty of roum here.” 

And she moved her dress so that Edith 
might sit by her side. 

** How fearfully thirsty and faint I feel,” 
gasped Edith, as she sank upon the couch. 

‘Shall I fetch — somes water or some 
lemonade?” asked Stanhope, who had a Forror 
ef a woman fainting. 

‘* Please,” she gasped, and she Jeaned back 
and seemed to find difficulty in breathing. 

“Can I get you anything?” asked Ruth ; 
‘tor shall we help you to my room, and will 
you lie down for half-an-hour? ” 

‘No; but if you would-be so kind as to ask 
my mother for the salts she always carries,” 
replied Edith, faintly. 

‘ Certainly.” : 

And in an instant Ruth was gone. 

Scarcely was she out of the conservatory, 
however, before tae whole manner of the girl, 
who had pretended to be so overcome, changed, 
and she turned almost wildly towards Ransom, 
who had been critically regarding her, and ex- 
clai ned, passionately, — 


“Arthur, you were asking Ruth to marry 
you?” ; 

** Well, and what if I was?” he retorted, 
angrily. ‘‘I can’t marry you, aud you know it.” 
“Then you really do mean to marry her?” 
asked the girl, with fearful earnestness, 

** Yes, if she’ll have me!” was the slow, dis- 
tinct, and almost sulky reply. 

“I shall kill myself if you marry her—I 
swear that I will. I will come to the church, 
and I will take poison and fall dead at the feet 
vf both of you, and I'll tell her how you won 
my love, and how you deceived me as you 
would deceive her if she were not rich.” 

“You are mad!” he retorted, hoarsely. 
“ Kill yourself, indeed! You are much too fond 
of your own comfort for that; and as for 
winning your love it was easily won, and has 
been very inconvenient since. I told you I 
couldn't marry a woman who was as poor as 
myself, and one would have thought you would 
have had the sense to see it.” 

‘* You swore that you loved me with all your 
heart, and would be true to me always.” 

‘*Bah! I'd swear anything to please a pretty 
woman,” he replied, indifferently. 

‘** And you are determined to marry Ruth ?” 
asked the girl, desperately, as she sprang to 
her feet and flung her arms wildly above her 
head. ‘‘ Answer me once more; | think I am 
going mad !"” 

“ Rath does not intend to marry him,” said 
a voice by the doorway. 

Edith and Ransom both looked in the direc- 
tion from whence the voice came, and they saw 
Ruth standing by the side of Mrs. Moulton, 
while Sidney Stanhope, with a glass of water 
in his hand, was just a pace in advance of 
them. 

The consciousness that what she had said 
had been overheard overwhelmed Edith for the 
moment. In sudden shame and humiliation 
she covered her eyes with her hands, then fell 
forward upon her face. 

They lifted her up, thinking she had enly 
fainted ; but when her mother saw the 
blood oozing from her lips she herself uttered a 
wild cry, and staggered to the nearest seat. 

A doctor was sent for, and he ordered the 
sufferer to- be put to bed at once; but her 
mother insisted mvs taking her home. She felt 
that if her daughter must die she should die 
under her own roof, 

It was best so, no doubt, for she lingered on 
for many weeks, always believing she would 
soon be well again; but daily growing more 
feeble, and before the snowdrop and the crocus 
had come with a fair promise of spring, she had 
crossed that dark river whither neither love 
nor disappointment could follow her. ¥ 

* 


Sidney Stanhope had left Westwich the morn- 
ing after the party, without bidding adieu or 
saying a word to anyone beyond sending a brief 
note to Mra. Moulton, in which he respectfully 
withdrew all claim to her daughter's hand. 

‘He had heard enough to convince him that 
Edith, even if she lived, was no fit wife for him. 
Of Rath he dared not think, and so he went 
away, and Mr. Coniston only heard through his 
_ lawyer that he was alive and well. 

hat became of Ransom was never definitely 
kuown in Westwich. He went away from the 
town without taking leave of any of his friends, 
and the last heard of him was that he had sank 
so low as to become a billiard-marker. 

The only event of importance that occurred 
when the new year was still young was the 
marriage of Mr. Ralph Conistun with Dora 
Wrayford. 

Nothing conld be more quiet and simple 
than was their wedding, and after a short 
honeymoon they came back to Wrayford Hall, 
which they meant to make their home uatil 
Rath was of age, or was married. 

“Aa though I should ever marry! ’’ Ruth 
had exclaimed, indignantly. 

Whereupon her uncle and aunt both laughed 


heartily. 
What Ruth’s feelings were towards Stan- 








boge her aunt could only guess, 
he girl hid her secre jealously, though she 


counted the days, aud the weeks, and the 
months that went by, in which he gave no sign: 
of his feeling any interest in her until her heart. 
grew sick with hope deferred, and the dread- 
fal conviction slowly forced itself upon her 
mind that he cared nothing for her, and that 
he would never come. wee en 

October hai come round again, damp, cold,. 
and gloomy, as this time of the year usually is 
in Westwich ; and Ruth remembers with a 
pang, as she sits on the rug in the drawing- 
room in the self-same attitude as of old, that. 
this is the anniversary of the day on which. 
Sidney Stanhope made that first and most _un- 
lucky call. or Mage 

Here she sits brooding. thinking of the past,. 
and hopeless with regard to the future, for she 
has jast heard that Mr. Stanhope is going to 
Africa with a party of friends, and she feels a 
presentiment that she and he will never meet 
again. 

She does not weep, she has no right to. 
mourn for him, for he is not her lover, and no 
word of love had ever past between them, and 
yet she believed and hoped thas he loved her, 
and she knows full well and past all ‘doubting 
that she loves him. 

As she thus sits grieving silently for the- 
happiness which has seemed to pass by her 
the door opens as it did a ysar ag», and the. 
self-same servant says,— 

“ Mr. Sidney Stanhope! ”’ 

“ Take Mr. Stanhope ‘7 

Then she springs to her feet and presses her 
hands over her eyes, for she thinks she must. 
have been dreaming, and is repeating over 
again that never.to-be-forgotten blunder. 

But it is no dream, Sidney himself is before 
her, and Brown had scarcely closed the door 
when the young man clasped the girl’s willing. 
hands in his cwn, and looking into her sweet. 
eyes he asks, with a smile,— 

‘-Am I to go to the library, Ruth, or may L 
stay with you?” 

“T think you had better go,” she replied, 
press ; but her eyes said “stay,” and he. 
stayed. 

Indeed he stayed so long and he talked so. 
much fond nonsense that when Ruth’s aunt 
prudently came into the room before Brown 
brought the tea, she found the lovers seated: 
side by side, and she heard without any sur- 
prise that they had already settled matters, 








even to the date of their wedding. 

“I felt sure that you two were made for 
| each other,” she said, warmly, when she heard 
' the news. 

“It looked very much as though we were 


Stavhope, gravely. 

Rath said nothing, but she nestled nearer to 
the strong arms and the loving heart that. 
were henceforth to be her shield and her rest- 
ing-place, 

[THE END.] 








Tue exactrite of the notorious Black Holo. 
of Calcutta has just been identified during 
some excavations inside the gate of Dalhoasie- 
square. Part of the walls have been laid bare,. 
and show that the dimensions of the miser- 
able chamber were exactly recorded, while the 
walls themselves are well preserved, the plaster 
being intacton the inner side. The Hole 
occupies a portion of what was once the nortb- 
eastern portion of the old fort, and is now om 
the north side of the General Post-office. It 
is proposed to erect here a monument to tho 
victims who perished during the night of Juno 
80, 1756. 


Tarnzine much about self, especially the im - 
pressions we have made or are going to maka 
upon others, tend always to deprive us of 
self-possession. We grow anxious and per: 
turbed, lose simplicity and naturalness, and 
fall into the very blunders that we dread, 
and frequent failares weaken our courage and 
make us shrink more and mors from what 
we ought boldly to approach. 





made for other people at one time,” replied 
y 
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CHAPTES XL 


Wer in a village, bot in Rouen did Chris- | 
He and | 


“Sine’e letter reach ber brother. 
Wedd had arrived the night before at 
“Heit hotel, and were seated at a late break- 
feet in w priva'e sitiing room the following 
morning. Maddie was attired in a nrorniny 
robe, and looked as fresh and pretfy as in Fer 
ecusiden days, with not a shadow in ber eyes 
ner @ cloud cn her smooth brow. Whether 
‘Obristine’s prophetic fears would ever bé veri- 
ciea, ¢heat period was ndét near ad yet. The 
Srfas was in all the enjoyment of honeymoon 
privifeges, and the husband as adoring as the 
Tovet. 

“We are pretty traveller,” said Clifford, 
““apen my word! fvs your fault, Maddice— 
‘you're awfully late.” 

«Well, Tam not obliged to be early,” said 
ff{addie, contentedly, as she sipped her coffe ; 
“{ mever was an eatly bird. I hops we are 

/aeing to get out of this musty old city soon, 
Peltem.’ 

«My dearest child! there is all the cathe- 
‘dent te be seen, ard old streets and ‘honser.” 

«A Gall country town,” said she, pouting. 
«I like a lively place—something to look at.” 

“And so neone tO look at you, eh? And 
Seops to waste money in,”’ said Pelham, laugh- 
ing—her little airs amused him in these early 

-daye, whet the thing was a novelty, like a 
child's beantifal new doli—“*I am affraid yoa 
are not artistic, doar.” 

“Tam very fond of pictures.” said Maddie, 
iaGignintly ; “auntie and I always went up 
“o the Academy.” 

<“‘QOf cource —very nice things there,” said 
Peibem, thinking of his sister's opinion ofthe 
Sesdemy. “ You should have Otristine bere 
—#he'd spend the whole duy in tke cathedral, 
and only be uzhappy when it was bedtime.” 

“ Ske is comung to live with us, isn’t she?” 
—asked Maddie. 

<t Yes—doar Christine!” said Clifford, who 
would not have given up his sister.even for 
hia wife; “ we shall be the happiest trio ia the 
three kingdoms. You avd Christine will get 
om capita'ly, I think. You cannot tell—we 

8a eo little of her in Londoa.” 

“J am sure I shall like her,” said Maddie, 
«watmiy, with a covert look at her husband’s 
face, which had brightened ag he spoke of his 
eiater. She addressed herself to ber plate. 

A tap at the door, and a servant entered 
with letters. Clifford pouncei on them so 
sagerly that he almost swept them from the 
weiter. 

“Caristine, isn't it?” ssid Madiie, oatch- 
iaz sight of the beautiful, clear writing, that 
weuld bave doce hononr to a civil. servant. 
“* What a long letter! What does she find to 
ceg te you, Pel?” 

**Qb, a lot—dear child !” said Clifford, tear- 
iag open the enveloze, 

Wis cuffce grew cold while he ran his eye 
down the paige. Musdtfie went on with her 
brcebfast Jeisu-ely, till a sudden exclamation 
from her husband startled her. 

“‘Gool Heaveos!” exclaimed Pelham, 
gualting back his chair vidlently. 

Maddie starei at Him, too astonished t) re- 
mmonstrate. 

“GE all people on this wile carth!” said 
“<Aifford, laying the Jet-er before him, and 
greesing his band over hia eyes. 

<“‘Bat what's the matter?” asked Maddie, 
growing frightened; ‘‘ is she ill—or —” 

“(No—no—she is exquititely happy--I ean 
Wee it in every line, thoug': she speuks £0 little 
c& herself in that way. Bat to lose her—snd 
“40himt’’* 

“Wheat!” cried Maidie, mertily; “has 
whe fallen ia love—‘s‘she engaged—Chr'istine 
who never bad any lovers and never wished 
for tbem?, Why, whom has she sten atthe 
Zcouacates to have done it‘all so qu’ckly ?” 








“ Who? said Pefham, angrily ; ‘why, that 
fellow, Albert Delmar.” 

“Who?” sit Maddie,” sHarply, all the 
lauguter leaving her face. 

“To ttust Ler to Hint,” said Clifford, ‘not 
heeding the qtestibn, fiting abraptly, and 
pacing the room’; “my Beatifdl derling! 
What infernal arts bas He nséfl to make her 
love him like this? He is ndtso much hurt, 
after att, if, in less than two months, he can 
think about avyotie efge. Fivkle as ‘water! 
Ani will he be less fickle to Wer? 1 ‘wish’ he 
had besa ander this séa before He saw ber} If 
she had ‘otly written abont him f would have 
told her to leave the Lonsed#iés. Bat, ‘then, 
who cotild have dtesint of this? *’ 

“Ob,” #8id Mad@ic; tétking' “Wer héad, 
‘(what else was thére to‘Wo in ‘x country botise? 
I thotight he was 
my léttérs without '« lite, bit fe is easily dot: 
soled. It doesn’t matter to the, of'conrss.: T 
--* had a very happy ércape— but I am sar- 


And angry, ton, ff fhe red spots tn ber thedks 
and the giéam in bér eyes were'to be tritted. 
She was not the Wottat to see quietly her 
image supplanted. Ste’ Wwonld have “been 
much happiér if'she could think Afbert had 
hated all womankind for ter-sake. 

* Surprised |" repeated Ofifford, and he aat 
down by her—‘*I am not, I never believed 
in bim, and I was right. We did not wrong 
him so very much, after ‘all. Tam ptad' I 
took you out of his hands, darling.” 

Maddie smiled at his caress, but she’ was 
not mollified ; ste bad made a mistake, but it 
was not very palatatle to think that Albert 
hed. To forget her in’ six weets—not to 
break his heart at all—and to bo as happy in 
somebody else’s Icve as he had ‘said he was in 
hers! 16 was Ohristine's fault, of course— 
those reserved peoplé were atways sly; and 
she liked flirting “as well a’ unyone—atid 
Abert had been so wretched that he had ‘been 
Jed on withont knowing it. But she dared 
not say this to Pelham. . 

“What is to be done, Maddie?” asked 
Pelham, after a pause. 

““T don’t know, [im bure:” 

“Tt will be so awkward—how could one 
possibly go to the one I diways 
promise! myself to give” Mtine sway { 
What will she say if I don’t? ‘ : 

Maddie was obstinately rilent: 

“And yet how can I Yrefase? “How tanT 
refuse Christine anything? What coulda’ T 
suy—what reason give? Thete is nothing itt 
the —e against ~s Clifford Went on, ‘fk 
perplexity. ‘“He his been perfectly straight- 
forward, tod—-weul? have writ on Stag aly 
she preferred to wrie. And then—then— 
I have wronged him, and I can’t stand in’ his 
way again.” ’ .” 

‘Ts it an engagement, then?” raid Maddie, 
isily, “ You have left'me in the dark.’ 

“An engagement—yes.  Worre, ‘tdo—he 
wants the marriage‘next month. Shé ‘has not 
promised that—she atke what think; and'if 
I-can’t'come over, she will wait.” 

“If they marry at all they had better do it 
at once,” said Maddie. “ Of curse, you can’t 
go—we cai’t break up our wedding todr for 
that.” ‘ 

Hitherto Clifford had been so #borhed in 
thinking cf bis sister that be had He 
 saraneed ee Maddie received the news of her 

over’s defection. Now he caugtt the in 
her tone, and it did not pléass him. bic 

“T shoald certainly go if it were’ anyone 
else but Delmar,” he said, with a- teach ‘of 
heughtiness—‘‘as it is I suppose the- 
must go on. I oan't tell her tue trae reason ; 
and if I could she would not allow it a# a juat 
objection—nor ‘would it be. Pet I an 
needlessly afraid: 
you so much, my Maddie, andit‘ds Bcdt’as it 
is. He will be very fond of Christine.” 

“I am eure I'hope'so,” with ‘patsed-ap lips, 
Then, seeing the cloud on his brow, shee 
—*You men are fickle creatures, Pefham,” 
she said, igucring the fact thet ab least Albert 
had dire no woree than the. Aw if-fashed 


I @on’t think iotomaiae- 


i 
When he sent back’ all’ |, 





fondly,— 


| Besides, T 


father’s will, to 


across- Clifford ‘that she could not accuse him: 
—the first time even in thought ‘he had flang 


back her falséness at her. ith an instant 
roach he turned to the girl, kissing’her 


‘* Well, my darlin oy: Sel I tell ‘Christine 
to be , BS. afte’? ‘There can te 
little sting left to Delwar if he can ask my 
sister from me; 86*in time wé may all forget 
what is past. He must love Christine at last, 
supposing he déés not now. No one tould be 
with her and not love her. But I thick he 
does—I° think he made a mistake, don’t you, 


mrad 
M "a pelf-love would not let’ heragrée 
to that; besides, she had sufficiently ganged 
Albert to Have the opinion’ that he twas ‘not 
ly to have beem deceiving bimeelf- She 
‘een! mote of his innerself than Pe}ham 
had. © No, he had. rushed into this marriage 
because he was miserablé, and Christine had 
led him on. ; U ie 3 
“I don’t know)’ the exid, looking down ; “ it 
he thinks' be can be happy, f am sure we ought 


not togo against him. I @atesay it will be 
al? rig I wonder if he has ; her about 
me?” v ; 


"No; I think uot. Fam satemnot/’ said 
Poetham, growing pale; ** the! iés im her 
letter something that makes methiak hehasn’t. 

thinkbe woald be too pread. But I 
am bitterty grieved not to be there.” 

He wrote to Christine that day, giving his 
fall consent, heartily wishing ‘her bh ers, 
with not the hint of a'doubthe was so fearfal 
of her finding out whathe had done. Tn other 
circametances he would bave begged her to 
wait a little—have toh her honestly he bad 
never thought Delmar 4 man he would like 
hfs sister to marry. Now he was silent, 
though his views were unchanged; but heper- 
suaded himself ali would be well, is 

He said she had better consent to whatever 
Delmar wished. His retdrn was uncertain, 
and Maddie did uot seem to desire to shorten 
their‘honeymoon.' He expressed his sorrow at 
thie, adding that he wonld send instroctions 
tovhis ‘as ‘her portion was, by her 
become absolutely hers on her 


martiage or majority. 

Chvistine received this letter the _~ before 
Delmer was:to leave, and; after gitjshe 
said nota word; bat Kate saw that her eyes; 
aa she folded it up, were full of teats—s0’rare 
with ‘ber, that Kate began to trembles In truth, 
Christine was bitterly disappointed, Nothing 
but her brother's distinctly-éxpressdd wish that 
ste shoald nob delay her marriage woald have 
induced her:to allow it. " 

She gave the letter to Delmar ‘with: the dne 


remark,— i 
a aaate understand hin. Why can’t he 
come?" f 

He read the letter through stowly, with an 
inward séornfal triumph. Why could he not 
come? He dared not. But he said to 'Oliris- 
tive sbe shonld do as she wished, only —— 

“T bnow," she said, “ he wants nie té'do as 
yoa Hey 3 but it isn't kind of Maddie, or am I 


‘**T shall be jealous if you pit Pelhent sgainst 
the/*! said ‘Delmar, jestingty. “Phen it is 
settled we he days?” 

* ¥es,”’ said Christine, basa 

He went back to Danewood, leavitig Katein 
= lory; for mt as byt _ 

redding sbou everything fell 
into Mrs. Lousdale’s hands: Only ‘a few weeks 
oo aly mon réturn'; end —= be mmahery 

home he gathered together 
and letters he had givénor sentto Maduiey aud 
which he had found on bis retarn from Sirath- 
arlie, and locked them away ina catinet in 
his study. Characteris' he did: i not 
destroy them—that page of his life wai riot 
closed ; he chose to itopen. Avy, though 


the next-day he atood @ gitl’s soft flogers 
clinging to his hand and repeated the yow that 
is 80 easy to make and so to bredk; avd 
there was no love in his’ \ but only the 


thirst to back ay he tad received. And 


give 
when he knelt for the blessisgion thisgublessed 
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marriage, he thought little of the words tha® 
were uttered or what they meant; the 
golden head was bent only in mechanical re- 
veronce—he thought but of Maddie and the 
mag who had robbed her from him. Storm 
and unrest and wild passion, these were strange 
offerings to make at the altar of God. Trust 
and love, and holiest purpose—those were the 


gifts the woman brought. 
cold, as if I were at a long distance from him. 
So Perhaps he will not. be, here at home, and 
: R XI. when we are-byourselves—before the servants, 
i of course; Aigwouldmot say much in w 
Tae London train drew up in the little | And, besides; 1 do I need a welcome in 
(there words? of that I feel sure 


country station, and the two Le per 

were. wo) went forward with eee 
attend 1 me ers an 

From the*window of a : compartment 

& girl's face looked forth—a pure-tinted face 


with a Baif wistful, half curious expression 


just now, 
oe peyton 
ing inh ead and tarni phe i 





: 


wandered far away: 

“T am sorry I kept you waiting,” he said. 
‘*Have you got your book? Are you tired? 
You look it.” 

‘* A little, I think.” 

Disheartened;* more than tired, she might 
have said. She followed him outside; and in’ 
two minutes: they were driving through déep 
lanes with rolling country on eithermside, dnd 
liére an@ there the gleanrofthe river, all lying 
in’ the calm sunshine of a ‘September after. 
noon, °’ It was: very lovely; and Obristine’ 
brightened up;'turding her head eagerly as she 
caught a glimpse of a long, wide lawn covered! 
with great‘trees, and ‘the boats dancingon the 
“Woher at thefoobof thesteps. { 

2AOh'l? she anid, ‘A what, apretby, place. 
‘Whose is it?” das 


Ag round, @ sharp turn browght | 
‘them in fro the old-fashioned house, ‘A 
deax old place,” the girl called it cited own 
by. the impression that, if Dies 
' i 
other ti siseh bin, boom, pe. not just 
now. He ag ia no’ m or. hearing 
eostasies; and her; spirits, which had risen. f 
little during the drive, sank ye tog they. } 
entered the house, This was t ier home, |! 
but there was. tio warm welcome—only a | 
formal presentation to the servants in the hall ; || 
and at the foot of the stairs Delmar asked the 
peepee 4o show her mistress upstairs, 
id himself went off through a door Christine 
rs koow led to his study. 
a . je her maid had attended’to 


was pouridg in in long rays, and she 
ace from the athloed window the, river 
io shaded } She-was glad this 
Sit with the Slimbing’ robe sicicat brushing 
Tr 08: [ 
ch {the amet oelt odie 
ob i aa ae 
laughter BaF oe, er where she stood, and dit 
looked after them wistfully. “What had there 








self apart, at eighteen, from these pleasure- 
seekers? to bring those tears welling up 
slowly? 
turning from the window—*“ perhaps now we 
are at home it will be different—at least, it is 


must have troubled him, some difficulty per- 





luggage. | a 


- | she seemed to 


at \ now as them¢the square 


Delmar 
but he heard thed@eor close and came 
her hand, 
oh } ‘to hesitate, or sho 
= fancied he. kissed her; but 


| gt; eabatstly: 


"@®/ in as if the place belonged to him, 


‘oored at | Colin,” she said, kmoeling:dewn bythe hound, 
9 who'svas licking her hands and face and wav- 


been in those few weeks to make her feel her- 
“TI am faneifal, foolish,’ she said, 


my part to make it different. Something 
Only, if he would tell me and not be so 


m. 











urtained recess at one end 


embroider lips parted 

smile, Why thing had been thought of she 
w nd@ ‘who could have thought of ity! 
but She was foolish; worse, very’ 


Geietiied forward spbideball: Gown, with aaif 


her ngeds. Then she 
went down, and turne@ the handle of 
the dining-room doorjas if she were in some- 
one else’s house. 

It was the identical room where, months 
before, her brother hadpome to luncheon ; and 
table in the window 

for a meal, and the silver and 
amed in the light, 

stood im thewindow reading some 


mot. take her in his arms, and the kiss was’ 
light; gentle, but scarcely tender. He hoped 
she found everything as she liked. 

** Yes, thanks,” she eaid, trying to be per- 
fectly satisfied. ‘*‘Oh, there was something I 
wanted specially to thank you for! You have 
mide quite a little oratory in my.dressing- 
room!” 

“Tt didn’t make it,” said Delmar, “Shall I 
ring?” crossing'to the belli - i 

‘* Yes, please. I om Ro = 
itto , phe Baid,- es hg terri 

oh i “Who did} then?” » J 

“Tt was'my mother’ room; I only hadi it 
rertovated. By-the-bye, perhaps w— would 
like another room—only I kept to tradition in 


i ; that. 
ra oT ike to have it very much,” said the 


| At the same moment a servant entered and 
‘behind her a +4 déer*hound, who ‘walked 


Ohristine exclaimed, detightedly,— 
“Oh, what a-beauty! I didn’t know you 
had a dog here,’ *"What's his name? Colin? 


ing his tail in majestic joy, “are you going to 
love nte-a great deal? Yeu? ”—with ber cheek 
orhis*rough edat, “‘ Yoware a dear old fellow 
yan: so. But how did he’ come here, 
Albert?” ; 


* Donald—at Stratharlie, you know—wrote 
to me after I Iéft that the dog pined ; so [told 
him £0 send him here. - Colin, old boy, ate you 
coming to‘talk ta-me,too? But’here are some 
letters for you, Christine.” 

‘*E'som Pelham |" she said, and broke open 
the envelope,,. Then she- recollected that the 
high tea, which had been prepared, was wait- 
ing, and took her place. 

The talk was principally question and an- 
swer., Bie watted to know all about the 
house and’ fhe neighbourhood, and Delmar 
told Her what he could ;-but his college ac- 
quaintance would hardly have credited this 
was the man who had‘ been‘ able to keep a 
whole table interested. 

He gave Christine bare facts—no comment, 
no touch.here.and there to give point and 
colour; and:-it ‘was no wonder these. were 





ee: 
Fb 


 Mever to 





lacking, for to keep up any talk at al 
terrible effort. dada’ pp aes 
_The home-coming was scarcsly bearable to 
him ; he had miscalculated his own strength 
and old memories, Old hopes that he ought. to 
have done with had never been stronger than 
on this aufumn evening. He was glad when 
Christine teok up her letters. 
oT are in London,” she said. ‘‘ They 
have t house in South K on. How 
long does:it take to get from hesieaiiioe doe ad 
“ About am hourand a-halt,, 


“ Them weshan’t beso faz; We can often 
see a ae 
L™@ Ss not answer thia.. Sa glanced at 
artain,with 
the OP oe to him fal bien it som 
thing tr she: could help him. 
But sheweas timid, or vag fraid of @ re- 
buff, and again she tried to k the sinking 
She folded up her letters. She would-try 


another vharm, and, stealing across 
hall, found herself in the drawing a 


to be rave, tobe blessed and}... The tw just. showed ite white 
ailishe could think of to say— ior ine ow parses Ansan 


‘its crimson: flowered conprenet rich At 
agh siipaipeue steak tieepreek enema 
oug m2, ” 
Grchvine before it thinking. 
Dared she?’ lifted the lid, and then sat 
down, y keys, were irresistible, 
The soft, tones: floated ont to the even- 


img air, an@ the heart of the player grew 

seothed and_patient. 

* Bat the Mstener? He started at first 

with the impulse to stop her—tg tell her 

like that, Then heleant his face 

aa intel of thie-window,fighting down 
savage force the agouy thatithreatened to 


master 
How he had looke@ forward to this very time 
—dreamed of it; but, oh! notlike this! not to 
look back eternally to the ‘‘ might have been ” 
—not to be wracked by his own passions. He 
might have added—had he known what gave 
to that moment.one of its sharpest stings— 
not to bear ne load of self-reproaeh. 
He lifted himself aiter a iew minutes—they 
had not seemed minutes to him—and wens 
‘into the drawing-room. 
He would be the conqueror, not the con- 
Lightoe besatod. Sho eotll he the David te tha 
bed. c avid te this 
Stdho bails on faith ond hope abt, ba 
. She built op faith gud that night, but 
‘the, building did not, .and could net ites long 


‘she could not lay hold of anything tangible. 

| Jt was; an; atm ere her sensitive spirit 
feli—a lack, an sbsence, She. had ull she 
napheden tbo lae ai command, unlimited aytho- 
rity over the hous¢hold; she came and went 
withent. question ; she had her music, her 
'hocdsa, her horse. Society—no. The house 
was iselated,and those who made up the viait- 
ling, world of Knights Milwood lived at an 
inconvenient distance. 

Nothing passed beyond a few. formal callson 
either side. 

Besides, there seemed,a tacit opposition on 
Delmar's. part to any cultivation of closer 
‘terms of acquaintance. Probably few yourg 
wives were more lonely than Christine be- 
!came--she wko had come from a school full of 
‘lively, happy girls ; from a town where she had 
many friends, and lived a free, bright life. 

She hed never lived long in the country— 
she did not like it. Even the beauty eould 
not compensate for the sanielinéss and dul- 
ness. 

But she could have borne that if home had 
been home—if she had not felt that in giving 
herself toone man she had cut herself off from 
the rest of her kind. 

She could have welcomed interference even 
‘with her movements—that, at least, would 
thave shown some interest—anything but this 
deadly let-alone, . 

What did it mean—what had she done or 
left undone? What had come between them 
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[‘‘ xou aRE A DEAR OLD FELLOW,” CRIED CHRISTINE, DRLIGHTEDLY, ‘‘ BUT HOW DID HE COME BERE?”] 


from the very altar, as it were? If he would 
tell her—find fault. Even uukindness of word 
would be better than the d unkindness 
that let her live one life and he another—as 
far a as if they were strangers. 

It had been so different in the too brief time 
when she had been only the promised bride— 
not bound. Then he hhkd been with her con- 
stantly—then they had had so much in com- 
mon ; now, how often did she see him? He 
wrote and worked in his study—she in the 
drawing-room or her own sitting-room. They 
sometimes rode together, or went on the river, 
bat not often. 

When they did he talked in his brilliant 
fashion, bat it was stadiously of subjects out- 
side personal interests—she could never feel 
herself nearer than an ordinary acquaintance. 

She wes not meek. There were times when 
ehe resented such treatment—when her pride 
overcame her grief, and she said she had a 
right to love —to more than cold courtesy—un- 
failing though that was. 

She wearied herself with conjectures, with 
imaginings. Perbaps he had made a mistake. 
Perhaps he did not love her as he thought 
he did; but, then, was that her fault? She 
could win his love, perhaps, if he would not 
hold her off so far. 

And then it was that it flashed across her, 
like an evil suggestion, that no words of love 
had ed his lips. She put it away indig- 
nantly. No, perh@ps there was some old 
trouble—she had always thought so—an earlier 
love, that he had thought he cvuld forget, and 
had failed. 

Well, she would not be hard or exacting; 
perhaps his knowledge that his loyalty te her 
was not perfect made bim shun her, and if she 
was gentle and merciful she might draw him 
away from old memories, and then both would 

e happier. 

There was in her a fund of sublime patience 
-—an unlimited mercy for error that strove to 
retrieve itself. She took to her heart this new 





view of Delmar’s estrangement, and it only 
deepened her love. 

said one day, a few weeks after their 
arrival at Danewood, she should like to see 
Pelham and Maddie. 

“I could run up, couldn’t I, and be back for 
the evening?” she said. She had ventured 
into the study, and stood by the writing-table 
“We could have them down here some time, 
couldn’t we?’ 

‘“‘ You need not trouble to be back to-night,” 
said Delmar, i ing her last words. ‘' You 
Pees have a pleasanter evening there than 

ere.” 

Which was true, for the lengthening evenings 
were a new trial to her. 

She lingered by the table. If he would only 
be more cor ; if he would say he was 
pleased, or even he would rather she did not 
go. How gladly she would stay! Hewenton 
writi She took up one of the folios—part 
of a dissertation on German composers—the 
first time she had read anything of his; for 
though she had longed to ask him, she had 
never gathered the cou 

The subject interested her deeply; her eyes 
sparkled, and sbe uttered an exclamation, as 
she saw a@ favourite view of her own, expressed 
in clear, picturesque pbrases. The writer 
seemed with ease to take advantage of all 
the power and beadty of the language he 
wrote iv. p 

“Why, that’s just what I have always 
thought!” she exclaimed; ‘‘only you have 
put itso well. What are you going to do with 
it?” 


“ Send it to the Harmony,” still writing. 

‘“‘That’s the paper you wrote for at Oxford; 
you told me about it. May I read the rest?” 

“Tf you like.” 

There were but two folios written besides 
what she had already seen. She read those 
caprely. Delmar looked up as she laid them 

own. , 
‘‘If you are going this morning, Christine, 





will lose your train,” he said, Icoking at 
watch. 


She came closer to him, putting one hand 
on his shoulder. 

“ Albert, will you let me read some other 
things you have written? And must have 
the magazines and papers old t have been 
—. in. I have wanted to ask you s0 

ig.” 


** You can have them if you like.’ 
“* But you'll have to look them out, unless 
may _Jook ; and perhaps you wouldn’t like 


‘*I will get some for you,” he answered, in 
the same matter-of-course way, neither show- 
ing a nor displeasure at her request. 

“Thanks. Shall I see you before I go?” 

‘* I'll see you to the station, of course.” 

And when she came’ down she found hinr 
waiting for her. She had no want of care, an@ 
he got her a book to beguile the short j ° 
Yes, care, courtesy; but is that all that 1s 
wanted between husband and wife? A little 
less care could have been borne easily for » 
little more love, 


(To be continued.) 








On rae Use or Spectacues.—No more mis- 
chievous mistake can well be made than the 
one which is involved ia Woe petpor ys ides 
that the use of spectacles sh be off as 
long as possible, This becomes evident at » 
glance as soon as it is understood that the case 
is one of incapacity of the leys of the eye to 
adapt itself to near vision in consequence of 
loss of accommodating power. The continued 
effort of the delicate mechanism of the eye to 
accomplish a task which is beyond the measure 
of its capacity must necessarily be attended 
with an injurious, as well as a painful strain. 
Squin is one of the evil consequences which 
are apt to ensue if such fruitless efforts are 
long persevered in. 
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{a DESPAIRING MOAN BROKE FROM THE PAINTER AS HE FLLU SENSELESS AT THE FOOT OF HIS MURDERED PICTURE. } 


NOVELETTE.) 
SWEET REVENGE. 


—e— 


CHAPTER I. 


A senss of some important and exciting 
event thortly to occur seemed to pervade Doctor 
Vaughan’s usua'ly quiet and well-regulated 
household, while the various members of his 
large family, from the cateworn, fair-faced 
matron to the j}oungest chil’ren, Willie and 
Herbert, better known in their own domestic 
circle as ‘‘the imps,” since they were always 
in mischief, were in a state of constant activity 
from morning till night. 

Margaret, Dr. Vaughan’s eldest daughter, 
was to be married on the morrow, and the 
pleasant stir and commotion that attend the 
preparations for a wedding served to upset all 
ordinary routine for the time being, and to 
drive the Doctor into the safe shelter of bis 
surgery, since that was the only place where 
he was not likely to be disturbed while takirg 
his time-honoured afternoon nap. 

Mrs, Vaughan—never a very stroug woman 
at the best of times—was beginning to feel 
tired and worn out as the day advanced, leav- 
ing s0 much still to be done. The younger 
branches, however, free from all care or re- 
sponsibility, enjoyed the fan and bustle ; the 
trying on of new dresses, the constant ringing 
at the front door, the arrival of late presents, 
and the ordinary preparations going on in the 
kitchen to their hearts’ content. Important 
events at Dallborough were as scarce as angels’ 
visite, and the young Vaughans meant to ex- 
tract as much enjoyment for themselves from 
the treat in store as they possibly conld. 

All other things being fairly en train Mrs. 

went upatairs to pack Margaret's 
trunks in readiness for the morrow. Some tears 
fell among the carefully-folded garments and 
dainty little furbelows as she did so; for Mar 
garet was her confidant, her favourite child 





to whom she bad always looked for help in any 
home trouble or emergency ; and the approach- 
ing separation between them grieved her to the 
heart, although she was too brave and unselfish 
to make a display of her deeply-rooted sorrow. 

‘It it bad only been Philip Margrave,” she 
said to herself, as she fastened the last trunk. 
** Archie, poor fellow, is a true gentleman ; he 
has plenty of talent, and I know that he will 
make my darling a good husband, but his 
want of money is s0 terribly against him. 
They will have only a stroggling, uncertain 
kind of existence to look forward to for many 
years, unless Archie makes a name for him- 
self as a painter before then. Well, there is 
no help for it now, but I always hoped that 
my Margaret might never know anything of 
the care and snxiety that attend a limited in- 
come on her own account, Philip would have 

iyen her every luxury that heart could wish 
or, not taking the title that will one day be 
his into account, and yet she set her face 
steadily against him from the first. At least 
her choice speaks well for the unworldliness of 
her nature.” 

Margaret Vaughan had indeed shown her- 
self to be singularly free from ambition or 
worldly motives of any kind, since she had 
refused to accept the offer of marrisge made 
to her by Philip Margrave, the ovly son of Sir 
Percival Margrave. a neighbouring landowner 
with an immense fortune, in order that she 
might become the wife of Archie Lawrence, 
a young painter, who possessed little beyond 
what he was ab’e to earn by means of his 
palette and brush, 

At one time the Vaughans had entertained 
hopes that Margaret would one day he induced 
to accept Philip Margrave, although she never 
held ont the least encouragement to him. 
Her heart then had. at Jeast been free, and 
Philip, woo was deeply in love with her, did 
all in his power to surmount her indifference 
by unceasing attentions and earnest, passionate 
pleadings, rendered from time to time as his 


desire to win her for his bride grew yet stronger 
upon him, 

But he had never succeeded in winning lov® 
from ber, ard then Archie Lawrence ha 
appeared upon the scene to render hia caus® 
yet more hepeless. Margaret and the youn8 
painter bad fallen in love with each soon afte® 
their first meeting, the latter’s stay at Dull- 
borough being lengthened out beyond all 
reasonable limits, and before he left it he had 
obtained Dr. Vaughan’s romewhat reluctant 
consent to their ergagemert. 

It was only natural that the Doctor and his 
wife should feel disappointed at the choice 
made by their eldest danghter. They were 
poor, and they had a large family; the struggle 
to keep up appearances was often a very dif- 
ficult one, and a wealthy son-in-law would 
bave been a perfect godsend to them. But 
they were kind, unselfish parents, and they 
would not allow worldly interests to stend in 
the way of their daughter's happiness. They 
had made a love match themselves in the years 
gone by, and in spite of many cares and many 
children some of the old fondness for each 
other still lived in their hearts, and enabled 
them in a measure to uvderstand and sym- 
pathize with Margaret’s choice. 

So, with some regret, the engagement had 
been formally acknowledged, and now at the 
expiration of a year the wedding was about to 
take place. Archie Lawrence had taken a 
pretty little house at Richmond, close to the 
river, and furnished if in readiness for his 
bridé. Nature bad dowered them both very 
liberally with youth, health, and good looks. 
Only the gifts of fcrtane were lacking to them, 
and they had laid in a large stock of hope to 
atone for thia deficiency. 

Philip Margrave bed taken bis dissypoint- 
ment in very bad part. He had been away 
from home during the pasinter’s first visit to 
Duliborough, and his anger on discovering 
what aod innirgs a rival had made in the 





‘meanwhile was intense. His parsiona‘e re- 
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proaches and urgent endeavours to change her 
decision had fairly frightened Margaiot, and 
rendered it necessary fcr Dr. Vaughan to speak 
sternly to him, and forbid bim the house for 
the time being until he should have gained a 
little mere selfeontrol, “He liad then left 
Dullborough for several months, and the two 


She was in a April present, 
ready to play games ” at 
one moment, amd ext, 
the morrow 
from the hotbe of her childhood, 


there is no love that cam equal a 
constancy and t self-sacrifice. 


“TI daresay t porns will lend us theif’) .ase to 


‘Bradshaw,’ if I send Willie in forit. We 
must know what time the train gets in on ac- 
count of having supper all ready,” said Mrs. 
Vaughan, ‘And there is so much still to be 
done, I hardly know how we are to get through 
it before hé comes, While you tack the cam- 
bric frilling in the girls’ dresses, Margaret, I 
will finish srranging the tables in the dining- 
room, Leak must come and help me; Leah, 
child, where are you? “You must not keep 
tunning away when we are .all so: busy.” 

Leah camesiowly downstairs iu obedience to 
her motber’s summons. 

She wat Dr. Vaugban’s scoond daughter, 
bat not the faintest persoval resemblance 
existed between the two sisters, 

Leah was a thin, :telbgirl of seventeen, with 


aan unformed) figure, an obese complexion, 
great solemn, dark eyes; with lof rioging 
iashes, a0 @ quantity ef soft, hair, 
knotted up untidily at ar totieebthah onal 


head. . Her old, cage-greem dress andthe knot 
‘of scarlet ribbon at ‘Her throat toned in well 
‘with ber dark southern ‘face; upon which a 
etorniy.expression of repressed grief or anger 
rested at the present moment. 

But the others were’ much too! busy to. pay 
any sttcntion to Leah; or to venmrk the 
absence of ali gladutss or excitement from 
her manner, 

She was o..ly a raw girlreeently emancipated 
from the School-room, not: of amy particular 


importance in the family circle as‘yet, and ‘ker | 


ever-Vvary, Usthed bat. and strange, ancertain 
temper cxct 
around her, _._ 


d bat littl notice franz these | 


unrestrained grief, while her slight form 
quivered beneath the deep, choking sobs that 
broke from her as she lay there, 

“ Ob, my love, my love, they are all so fall 
of their own happiness they care nothing for 
Me 9 bess "he ete suffer ! ; she cried, 

rokenly. Philip ! Margaret gets every- 
ome ah = your love, and it seems so hard 
shi 
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was g in the 
solitude of her own room the work of pre- 
paration was goingon briskly down below. 

Mrs, Vaughan—the tables being laid in 
readigess. for. the wedding ‘breakfast-—-was. in 
fhe. act. of locking the dining-room door: to 
prevent “the imps-’ from making # descent 
upon. the various good things» ‘arranged 
therein, when it came to her mind that she 
had negketed to get some lace-bordered 
paper that would be. ‘required om the mor- 
aaw. 

“IE will go down to: the library and! foteli 
some,” said Matgaretj$willingty. ‘I shall 
not be’ long away.” 


aré both” busy,” replied a Vaughan, 
ddbiously. '*F don’t like yoo’ to ). 20, y Maree 
sine ft will goon Be dark, * It was very foolish 
of me to forget the paper ti this morning,” 

‘“Oh, I shall be béfére the da: ye 
qtite gone,” said Margaret, Dollsorought ts “ 
will be my last trip into Dalltdro 
time to come, you know.” 

She'wenht to the'library; and thin! te oni 
tainedthe required atticle, she walked quickly 
buck in the direction of home. 

Winchelsea-oreseertt, where the Vaughans 
lived, stood on the ontekirts of the town, and 
a rather lonely piece of road had? tobe tra- 
versed: before reaching it.. 

Mangeret.had neatly arrived) at the vend: ot 
this road when ® tall form came suddénty te- 
wards her through the fast falling darkness, 
and, Philip Margrave: stocd ouvemiore boside 


Bhe helped tc to set out the:tables forthe wed- | her. 


ding, breakfast, while her deft,:skilfal brown | 
fingers arranged fruit and flowers with, artistic | 


ease and gracefuloess. 

She went to and fro at her mother's bidding 
like a swift, noiseless automaton more than a 
‘living, breathi ing girl, 

When there was n-thing morefor her.to.do 
she vent-upstairs again to her own little:room, 
thankfal to be,releassd. 

Once there, with. the. door securely locked 
against all intrndets,.ber frigid self-control | 
suddenly, vanisbedl,,.and she threw. heraelf, 
upon the floor in a paroxytm. of ,passionate, 


He was a largely built, t, handsome man, with 
light hair and complexio#, grey eyes, and fault- 
leashy regnutar eve ory Bat the expression on 
his set, determined face was’ not pléasant‘to 
behold as he bent down to address the 
frightened girl beside him: 

‘+ Margaret, I saw youxgo Gut juct now;'? hé 
began, without any kind of preliminary, ‘‘and 
i resolved to wwait your return, add'to make a 
last eppeal to you before | ra 

really tukes piace. preg eres | 
for mie that you refise to become 
do your best ‘to madden me rage sir 





have: that when she does not even 








“TI would send one of the servants, ofily they 


love I have so frequently implored you to ac- 
cept back upon the giver?” 

“I think that it is both wrong and cowardly 
of you to waylay and me in snch an 


popardoseny manner es " lied, oi 
g sorry and angry wit 

him at the cin tam “You would not do it 
it my i on Toga Gee em I never 
buoyed on CRG Gene u rarely tll 7 ; 


and town EE you 
that 





“back 
the arrival of that cursed pee ar you would 
ere this have been my wife, I shall not forget 
what he hes robbed me of, and you and your 
husband that is to be will live to repent the 


-day when you first sroused my anger. T will 


spol his triamph, ig it tekes me halt a lifetime 
to do it.’ 

With these words he ‘left her, and Margaret 
almost flew over the remainder of the road in 
her desire to reach the pate shelter of home. 
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“‘Stie’ had fever ured rush pi ial 
had’ be translated to some 
{ 8 bet since her nervous, 
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she was just as: ill able to gratify itas in the 
days gone’ by. 

She positively hated Dullborough, with its 
familiar stréets and faces, while even the pain- 
ful pleasure of occasionally seeing or speatting 
to Philip Margrave was denied to her, since he 
had teft Dual gh, soon alter Maryaret's 

im order to join a party of young 
men who were going up the Nile on & pleasure 


trip. 

The latent ambition in Léah's nature began 
to develop itselfat this time” very rapidly. 
Margaret, under a love wound, would, im-all 
probability, havé pined and died ; Leah, on the 
other hand; so ind her fiery, impericue 
manner to find asubstitutefor love—something 
that would deaden the /painat her heart, and 
create fresh: interests and—if possjble—tresh 
joys in ber life, 

At this ctiti¢al period ambition eame to her 
aid ; it took'the place that love had left-vacant, 
and whispered to lier of a fair, golden fatare, 
of great triumphs and dazzling possibilities 
yet to be achieved, till the girl’s heart thrilled 
beneath ‘the influence of its own tender pas- 
siouate day-dreams, ’ ; 

For Leah porsessed histrionic talent of the 
highest orier; and a proper course of training 
alcne was required to render her # finished 
actress,. Whenever any private theatricals 
took place in the Vicinity of {Dallborough 
eah was alweys in request to take the prin- 
cipal part, andl to drill the other and less com- 
— amateurs into something like pro- 
Her natoral instinets all tended strongly- in 
the direction of the stage, and many » time 
had she rehearsed her ‘favourite  characteis 
up in the lumber-room to no other audience 
than an astonished mouse ortwo. The com- 
prehensive glow and fervour she displayed in 
so doing would have deli the heart of a 
stagemanager could he bunt have beheld the 
young & piranit to’ dramatic innours.’ « 

Leal was ‘aware of the existence of thi 
buried taleht—~for buried it really was, ‘to af 
intents and 1 purpores, in such aiplace as Dutl- 
borough.’ ‘vague longings to have’ it 


recognized and acknowledged e world bad 
frequently possessed her, although they bad 
never taken any Gefinite form. 


Now that heart and miad were both so rest: 
tess and ill at easé, the old desite for an en: 
larged sphereof actiom had come back to her 
with renewed biréngth;*she yéarned to do 
great things, only the way was still wanting. 

“One: night, however, after some private 
theatricals hdd taken place nt the house of a 


her father and one of the other guests, an 
elderly ledy, 
worldly wisdom, 

“My dear sir,‘your daugtter isan artiste!" 
she exclaimed, with genuine adiniratiofi. “ She 
ought not:to remain’ content ‘with being 
merely ah amateur actress. Talent like bers 
would quickly be recognizedjand make its a 
upow the stage: A quiet dymiestic life will, 
am certain, fail to satisfy such a gifted, pus- 
sionate nature. Were; she °my daughter I 
should place no hindrances in way of her 

epting the stage as her profession | 

‘Leah, an actress! Blessmy soul, f couldn't 
think of sucha thing 1 I wouldn’t permit it,’ 
said good Dr. Vaughan, who, in comimon with 
many: other bie mid@le-élass people, 
entertained the miitaken idea that it was ex- 
pea derogetoryto bein any’ way connected 


iptage. 

“Why not?” inquired his more sensible 
o watmly;* itis a noble profession, 
and those who stand ‘at the ‘head of: ft are 
respected and restived on equal terms by 
people ofthe ‘highest'rant: Ittontains some 
black sheep, I admit, bat-#xo do'all other pro- 
fessions, and it would be’ bard indeed to vivit 
their [ae poare atm mee many who lead 
usefal and blameless pr ats ; 

The conyersation then took ‘another turn, 
and Leah’ ned to'it'nd longer.) But ‘her 


by ho means lacking ia shrewa. 


vague longings had suddenly taken definite 


shape, and life hadceased toappear dull aud 


pr arene in her eyes. 

She would be an actress, she would go on 
the boards, not as an amatear, but as a pro- 
fessional, willing to accept the world’s opinion 
as.to the talent she was supposed to possess. 
Whe fael had long been ready, and it only 


| needed the spark contained in the words al- 


reaily described to make the fire of ambition 
burn brightly in Léeah’s breast. 

That very bight, on their 1eturn home, she 
aequainted her father with ber desire to become 
an actress, and besought him in earnest, plead- 
ing words that startled Dr. Vaughan conpider- 
ably, coming as they did frotn shy, prowd 
Leah, to give his consent to the same. 

Fora timeche flatly refused to do 60, sinee 
both to his wife and himself the ides of thet 
deaghter making an appearance upon the pub- 
lic stage was distastefal in tue extreme. 

Moved; however, by Leah’s entreaties and 
fits of weeping, conscious that she was by no 
means hsppy in her home life, that her hopes 
and aims differed widely from ithore of their 
other children, and@ perlswps a little inflaenced 
by the fact that:several persons, whose social 
position came far before their own, had lately 
‘taken to” the stage, Leah's father and 
mother at length gavea reluctané consent to 
her request, She was declared free to tread 
the boards, since all her talent: and ambition 
pointe? in that direction, 

Accompanied by her father she went to 
Loudon in order that she might undergo a 
strict ‘extmination as to her merits at the 
hands of an individual well-known in theatrical 
cireles, who had trained ‘and instructed some 
of the Jeading actresses of te day. 

Somewhat to Dr. Vanghan’s disappointment, 
Leah emerged from the ordeal with flying 
colours. Andrew Ashmead not only offered to 
take ‘her as his pupil, bat he volunteered to 
boatd'and lodge her as well for the two years 
that!must elapse ete she would be qualified to 
appear upon ‘the stage in any character of 
importance. 

Ia return for all the expense and trouble thus 
incurred he reserved to himself the privilege of 
forming her engagements at the end of that 
‘time, and sbaring any salary, large or small, 
that she might earn equally between them. 

After’a great many inquiries bad been made, 
and satisfactory references had been given and 
exchanged, Dr. Vaughan consented to accept 
these ternis on Leah's bebalf/and to leave his 
daughter in the care of Mre. Ashmead, s lady: 
like, delicate woman, who had no children of 
her 6wn; and who gave awarm welcome to 
her husband's papil. ‘A formal agreement 
tendered binding upon both the contracting 
parties was @tawn up. Then Dr. Vaughan 
returned to Dalltoroush, and Leah com- 
menoéd her’ new life under the assumed nains 
of Pauline Mowbray, since, in deference to 
the wishes of het family, she would not allow 
her real name to transpire in any matters con- 
nected with the stage. 

Plenty of hard work, and very little plea- 
sure awaited her'at the onset, Bat the work 
was to ber liking, and Andrew Ashmead had 
no occasion to urge upon his ‘pupil the need for 
constant an@ unremitting study. On the other 
han@, he had sometimes to remonstrate with 
her for tasking herself s0 heavily. Prolonged 
rehearsals, bard ‘reading, wearisome teobni- 
cdlities‘and diffienlt stage business, without a 
good Knowledge of which the most talented 
actress would fail to win public approval, had 
to be gone through and mastered by degrees. 
Ashmead prided ‘himself greatly apou his 
pupil's Tapia progress, and the inherent 
power, the inborn tatent, that developed more 
and more onder skilfal thition. 

Sometimes; af the-theatre with which he 
was contiected, » went upon the stage fa 
gome mMifor patt, past to'accasvom her to the 
strrotindings andthe steady concentrated gazo 
of many le. “Bat er début was not really 
to'take place wnfil the end of the second year, 
and theanwhilé, Zeah worked wnceeasively ia 





order to’ render it & success. 





A great'hope sustained her @uring the period 
of prubation, and served to render it fall of 
keen purpose and interest. If the power was 
really in her to’ become a famous actress, 
might not Philip Margrave be drawn, among 
others, to the'theatré to admire or decry the 
acting of the néwly-risen “ star.” That fitst 
love of his must be growing faint and shadowy 
now, she told herselfhopefally. Some other 
flame might, alas! have already replaced it. 
Bat, if such was not the case, secretly 
determined to exett every force in her gifted 
nature to win him for her own, ‘and to gaifi 
his love in return for that which he had ‘all 
unconci¢usly possessed for several years past, 
namely, ‘the sttong unquenchablé love of her 
own heart. 

But they were destined to’ meet before the 
Much-coveted fame had fallen to Leah’s'share. 
Noir the crowded theatre, but in the drawing: 
room ofia lady friend’ of Dr. Vaughan’s, who 
had invited the girl to spend as much time 
with her as’she could spare from her studies, 
did Leah and Philip Margrave, now Sit 
Philip, owing to thé death of his father, meet 
again. 

* I’ve got another visitor coming presently,” 
said brisk, dark-eyed little Mrs. Seymour, as 
she sat by the fire one daly afternoon, shading 
her face from the blaze with a feathery hand- 
sereen, while Leah ‘knelt upon the hearth-rug, 
her dark eycs gazing drearily into the glowing 
coals, ‘‘I hope he won’t be much longer, for I 
want my ctp of tea very badly indeed. You 
ought to kaow him, Leah, for his country seat 
is in’ the vidinity of Duliborongh. Sir Philip 
Margrave'is my ideal of a-really nice young 
man—neither fast nor piggish, with plenty of 
self-possession and savoir vivre. I am always 
glad to see him, and I’m quite sure that 


2 ” 


yo 

Bat Leah put a stop to any further remarks 
by spritging’up abruptly from the hearth-rug, 
aga vigorous hand plied the knocker, and the 
bell rang loudly. 

‘Dear Mrs, Seymonur,’’ she cried, eagerly, 
“if Sir Philip should fail to recognize me ai 
once plete dO not betray me to hin?’ Intro- 
duce me by my stage ‘name—not my 
real one, I have not seen ‘him for yeats, and 
he is by no means likely to remember the shy, 
sullen Leah Vauglian 6f days gone by. LTiet 
us bury her for tre present, and bring Pauline 
Mowbray to the front instead. For ssverat 
reasons I do not wish to reveal myself to ‘him 
ay Dr. Vaughan’s daughter,” 

“Very ‘well,” said Mrs, Seymour with an 
amused sniile, “you are too sensitive by halt 
about your profession, my dear, buf your wish 
shall be regarded: We will have a little farce 
all to ourcelves, and pass you'off to Sir Philip 
as Miss Mowbray, ® young lady le has never 
had the pleasure of meeting before to-day.” 

The words were scarcely uttered ers the 
man-servant announced Sir Philip Murgrave, 
and Leah with calm face, but rapidly beating 
heatt, found herself once morein the presence of 
Margaret's old lover, and thy object of her own 
pure nS ety affection. 

Sir Philip came forward to greet his hostess, 
wondering, as he did so, who the strangely 
beautifal girl standing beside her might be. 

Exposure to the sun had bronzed his fair 
face, and he bad grown a» thick, taway 
moustache. But for these trifling alterations 
he was the same perfectly dressed; easy: 
mannered insouciant Philip Margrave of old. 

“This is: Miss Mowbray, Sir Philip,” said 
Mrs, Seymour, indicating Leah as she spoke, 
with a wave of the feathery fan. « “She is kind 
enough to come and cheer me up a little some- 
times when I am tired.of my own society. 
And this kindness on her partisrendered more 
valeable, since she hats #0 little time at her 
disposal.” 

“ Lady clerk or governess, I suppose,” he re- 
matked mentally, as he ‘bowed t6 her’ none 
the Iess ‘courteously om that ‘account. 
“A splendid girl, no ‘matter’ whet ‘her 
odéupation may be. -I thought a lady always 
had'Ho tiuch time at her disposa?,” he added’ 
alowd / "that she was compelled to work it up; 
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as it were, into slippers and smoking-c»ps 
Bat these days of high pressure apd competi- 
tive examinations alter everything. Every 
day sees some old idea shelved and a new one 
put into its place.” dfit 

“Pray do not imagine that I am goivg in 
for anything balf so intellectnal as a competi- 
tive exam'nation,” Leah replied, with a musical 
laugh. ‘'I am in training for the stage.” 

“Indeed!"’ he observed, looking at her with 
fresh interest and admiration. ‘ Then, in that 
case, your intellect will have a far wider scope, 
and your choice of a profession demands no 
apology.” 

“ Have you been to Duliborough lately?” 
inquired Mrs, Seymour, wickedly trying to 
aroure Leah’s alerm lest her identity should 
be revealed to the baronet. ’ 

“Well, no. I oughtto be there now,” he 
replied penitently. ‘‘Lots of things con- 
nected with the estate want looking into, 
but it is such a wretched hole, from a society 
point of view, that I shirk going there as much 
as I possibly can. The Vavghans and the 
rectory people are almost the only civilized 
beings in the neighbourhood,” 

“Who are the Vaughans?” inquired Leah, 
demurely, a spirit of wild daring coming over 
her as she spoke. Sbe would not allow herself 
to be out-witted by Mra, Seymour. 

“ Ob, they are the dcctor’s family,’’ he said, 
fravbly;” very nice people, but poor, awfully 

r. ” 


“I used to know some cf the daug)ters,” 
continued Mra, Seymour, coming to Leah’s 
rescue, as Philip dealt her this unconscious stab. 
“ Are apy of tuem mourried yet, Sir Philip?” 

**L believe the eldest girl, Margaret, was 
married to a painter nam d Lawrence nearly 
two jears ago,” replied the young baronet. 
The tone in which he delivered this piece of in- 
formation was 80 cool and matter-of-fact that 
Leah inwardly rejoiced as she heard it. 
Surely no man could thus allade to a woman 
for whom he still entertained either love or 
liking! 

** Then there was another daughter, Leah,” 
said Mre. Seymour, still bent on mischief; 
** what bas become of her, Sir Philip?” 

“I really don’t know!” he rejoined, with 
genuine indifference. ‘ She was a tall, plaip, 
awkward-looking girl when I last sawher. I 
daresay they bave married Acr to some local 
magnate before now.” 

Mrs. Seymour fanned herself vigorously in a 
despera‘e effort to corces! the smile his words 
had given rise to. while Leah felt b th amused 
and relieved. Philip Margrave was by no 
means likely to recognize in Pauline Mowbray 
the tall, plaio, awkward-looking girl he bad 
once known under the name of Leah Vaughan. 

‘For the ugly duckling of the family had, 


during his absence, blors med into superb | 


queenly womanbood. Her tall, gracefal form 
owned the true poetry of motiov, her lustrous 
dark eyes gave light nd expreé-sion to the 
delicate clear cut face with its olive com- 
plexion, while the soft dark h- ir that bad once 
formed her only beauty was ekilfally arranged 
to form s nataral diadem round the small 
firmly-poised head, 

The trio in Mrs. Seymour’s drawing-room 
chatted together for nearly un hoor. all sorts of 
topics blending themselves in with the con- 
versation. Before he took h‘s Jeave Sir Philip 
Moergrave had contrived to extract from Leah 
the fact of ber sappreacking début, while he 
had announced-bis intention of being present at 
the same, In one sense of the word her 
triumph had already commenced. 





CHAPTER Iii. 

A moprraTe share of success attended Archie 
Lawrence's artistic career for a year or two 
after his marrisge with Margaret Vaughan. 

Turping bis back with a sigh of regret upo 
the heroic school of painting that he loved so 
well, although it had always proved unre- 
munerative to him, he devoted himself chiefly 
to the production of “ pot-boilers’’ and simple 
domestic scenes, since the dea'ers were, as a 


rule, willing to take pictures of thie kind off 
his hands as soon as finished, the general 
public preferring them to art of a hi,her kind. 

The price paid for them was a very modest 
' one, it is trae, but by working a at 
his easel Archie could earn enough to keep 
his head above water, and prevent dull care 
from taking op its abode in the yretty little 
home at Richmond; and his young wife— 
alrekdy a good housekeeper, thanks to her 
mother’s careful tuition—eked ont their little 
income, as be laughingly declared, io a nanner 
that was simply marvellous and which 
bordered closely mp»n witchcraft. 

Bat’ there were times when he conld. not 
content himself with te good but, for him, 
inferior work by which he earned their daily 
bread— times when the genins inherent within 
him boldly asserted its right to be heard, and 
made him unhappy by revealing to him that 
he was not doing justice to himself, or his 
art, while he produced nothing Yeyond the 
despised “ pot-boilers.”’ 

Margaret began to dre:d these fits of 
despondency, and she did all in her power to 
dispel them by means of loving, hopefal 
words of e-couragement when they over- 
shadowed her husband; bnt she conald not 
always check or hinder them from taking 
their course. 

The ‘* pot-boilers”’ would be thrown con- 
temptuously aside for a while, and some 
large, partly-finished picture, full of real 
merit, bat quite unsaleable from a picture 
dealer's p»int of view, would take their place 
on the easel. Then ensued the inevitable 
disappoiutment, and the picture that no one 
would purchase had to be turned with its face 
to the wall, like a child in disgrace, to make 
room once more for the * pot-boilers,’’ when 
the young painter’s stock of ready money 
began to ran short. 

The Academy, too, did not favour him any 
more than the outside world. Other men 
might succeed in getting their works skied, 
flor:d, or safely hung upon the line; his 
pictures u ually came back to him again 
like bad pennies, he sometimes remarked, 
with a sad smile. 

Patience is a rare virtue in a man, bat 
Archie Lawrence had an unusual share of it, 
aud his despised works of art would be set 
aside with hardly a word of complaint ; while 
Margaret, moved to unusual indignation, said 
severe things about the want of discernment 
evinced by the hanging committee, and 
proved herself generally to be a most partial 
critic. 

But if a cloud sometimes hung over their 
little househ ld suushine generally pre- 
dominated. Love, the great enchanter, lived 
there, and bis transforming power is well 
known to be boundless; it can make poverty 
| fair to look upon, and bring a smile to the 
lips of care. 

Lawrence and his wife were too young for 
avy ordinary trouble to depress them loog at 
a time; youth, hope, and good spirits gener- 
ally won the victory, and a day that threatened 
to be gloomy and dark in the. morning not 
upfrequently wound up with a pleasant even- 
ing spent on the river, or a g»y little party of 
Archie's Bobemian acquaintances, clever, 
thriftless, delightful people, with hearts as 
light as their pockets, since the ‘true 
Bohemian s» long as he can proudly lay claim 
to a ehilling will turn down any lane that 
presents itself in order to avoid meeting 
trouble face t» face. 

A new joy cawei to Margaret's gentle life 
when her boy was born. , He proved to be a 
fair, round-limbed, happy-tempered child, 
with his father’s great, dreamy brown eyes, and 
his mother’s wavy, golden-brown hair. 

With husband and child to love and care 
for, Margaret’s cup of blameless happivess 
grew brimming fall, and she asked for nothing 
more. Lawrence, too, was very proud of his boy. 
He sketched him in every possible attitude ; 





and he was never tired of watching little 
Archie as he sat on the lawn trying to weave 





the daisies into chains with his chubby, 





dimp‘ed , or ran to meet his young 
mother with a cry of joy, esger to rain & 
shower of warm, sweet kisses from rosebud 
lips upon her face when sve raised him in her 


arms, 

The childish voice made music in their 
home, avd gladdened their hearts, even while 
it gave Lawrence an additional sense of 
responsibility, and spurred him on to work 
yet more vigorously, since he had given such 
precious hostages to Fortune. 

Leah was frequently to be found at Rich- 
mond, She was very fond of Margaret, 
although their natures differed so widely, and 
she had too much good sense and generosity 
to entertain any feelings of anger or resent- 
ment because her tister’ had succeeded in 
winning the love of Philip Margrave—a 
treasure that she wou!d fain have called her 
own. Leah knew quite well that 
had made not the faintest effort to obtain 
what to her was but a useless triomph, since 
sbe bad flatly refased to become Philip's wife 
when once her heart had passed into the 
keeping of Archie Lawrence. Her refusal had 
thus left the fleld open to Leah, who resolved 
to strain every nerve in the effort to win first 
the almiration and then the love of the man 
who, all unconsciously, had served to influence 
her life and develop her.trae character. 

Leah’s passionate, highly-strang nature 
delighted in vivid contrasts. The Lawrences’ 
peacefal home life a charm for her, 
tince it stood out in such bold relief from the 
constant whirl of excitement and anticipation 
that distinguished her own, and which became 
intensified as the time for her first appearance 
upon the stage drew nigh. 

Her Sundays were frequently spent at Rich- 
mond ; while Margaret’s boy, to whom she was 
godmother as well as aunt, always hailed her 
arrival with delight. Her quick, vivacious 
manner and dark, luxuriant, ical beauty 
had a peculiar fascination for He was 
pleased to give her a high place in his favour, 
and in return Leah Joaded him with toys and 
presente of every kind, while she looke { with 
jealous eyes apes any rival candidate for the 
petted, cherished darling’s n. 

Both the painter and his wife took a keen 
interest in Leah’s welfare and her professional 
progress, They contrived to exert a consider- 
able amount of influence for good over her 
wilful, impulsive nature, and her approaching 
début was looked forward to by them with a 
feeling of mingled pleasure and anxiety. 

They knew nothing, however, of the 
that had taken place between Leah and Sir 
Philip Margrave, when, owing to her — 
name and appearance, he had com’ ly failed 
to recognize her as Margaret Va‘ ’s sister. 
Leah had not mentioned it to them. Although, 
asa rule, she was frank and communicative 
respecting her own affairs, she could be very 
reticent when avything that deeply affected 
her bappiness was in question. 

Matters bad thus far all round 
when Archie Lawrence, standing in the middle 
of his little studio, threw down his brush, at 
the close of a day’s bard, unremitting work, 
and declared that he would paint no more 
uutil the next morning, 

** Pat the boy to bed, Maggie,” he said to his 
wife, who sat near him embroidering a dainty 
little frock, ‘and then get ready for a row on 
the river. There will be a glorious sunset by- 
and-by, and I am in good rowing condition 
to-night, After being cramped in this 
bandbox of a room all day I feel as if I could 
row or walk miles without once» ibs 

So Margaret a aside her a 4 = went 
upstairs to put little Archie to bed—a labvar of 
love that was pete: ee chance delegated 
to their one servant. Bat the peeing him to 
bed was one thing, the him off to sleep 
when there was another. had a 
splendid contralto voice, and she usually sang 
the young tyrant to sleep, but to-night he 
happened to be more wide-awake than ever, 
and @ —_ rend wy mee tones ~~ to “ef 
gone throaog ‘ore he flcated away into the 
pleasant dreamland of childish slumber. 
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Nearly an hour had elapsed before she went 
down to join her husband, who, cigar in 
imouth, was waiting for her at the door. 
“ Well, little woffan,” he remarked, good- 
‘hamouredly ; “ if I were not as patient as Job 
4 should growl at having to wait all this time 
for you while young Scaramouch is being per- 
«suaded to go to sleep. . If we don’t make haste 
we shall lose the sunset,” 
**I know I have treated you shamefally in 


‘being so long,”’ she replied, with’a smile ; ‘‘ but |- 


ee was very restless, and I had to sing him to 
‘eep.”” - 

“ Well, if he expects you to go half way 
‘through Hymns Ancient and Modern with him 
every night, I suppose there is no help for it,”’ 
said Lawrence, with an air of calm resigna- 
‘tion, ‘*He generally gets his own way in 
everything. Get in, Maggie, and take the 
-steering-rope; the oars are under the seat. 
‘This is i delightful after the, heat and 
‘burden of the day.” 

He had pushed the boat off from the shore, 
and they were floating gently down the river. 
The cool evening breeze blew in their faces; 
the purple = | golden glory of the sunset 
‘steeped sky, earth, and water in rich melting 
Joveliness, while the musical ripple of the 
‘water, or the faint chirp of some sleepy bird, 
alone broke the sweet solemn stillness that 
heralds the approach of night. 

“ If one could only put a scene like this upon 
<canvas,’’ said the painter, with a smile, as he 
bared his head to the pleasant breeze. ‘ Our 
efforts are but sorry daubs when compared 
with Nature’s majestic handiwork.” 

**It is almost t0 lovely,” Margaret replied, 
with a look of intense happiness shining in 
ter clear blue eyes as she spoke; ‘and yet 
some pesple say that it is a bad world, full 
of cold, telfish, or revengeful beings. They 
moust surely be guilty of exaggeration, since the 
world is so fair, and even the worst men and 
‘women aré not without their redeeming 
virtues.” 

“ Your experience of the world and human 
nature is rather a limited one, Maggie,” her 
husband remarked, with an air of grave amuse- 
ment. “I hope from my heart that nothing 

ever occur to make you regard either from 
@ less favourable point of view. Those coloured 
theori¢«s; as @ rule, are not-——”’ 

Bat a cry of alarm from Margaret inter- 
rupted him at this moment, as a boat, much 
larger than their own, came swiftly towards 
them ; while the rowers, who had evidently 
dined all too freely, uarrowly escaped upsetting 
the smaller craft, upor which they bore down 
without any attempt to alter their reckless 


course. 

A few vigorous strokes placed Lawrence and 
his wife in safety, although their frail boat 
rocked y for a while, and the painter 
grew white with anger as he recognized the 
needless alarm and danger to which his wife 
had been exposed. 

“The clumsy idiots!’ he exclaimed, wrath. 
fully. ‘TI believe they were all the worse for 
drink. Do youknow that fellow who bowed 
to you as their beat shot by ours, Maggie?”’ 

“Yes, It was Sir Philip Margrave,” she 
replied, falteringly. ‘‘ Did you ever see such 
@ stern, croel face as his, Archie? It may be 
foolisb, but I am almost afraid of him. I fancy 
that if it lay in his power to do so, he would 
injure us in some way, even now.” 

“Nonsense, you dear little goose,” said 
Archie, recovering bis equanimity, ashe polled 
rapidly in the direction of home. * What harm 
could Sir Philip contrive to do tous, evenif he 
wished—like a stage villain—to punish me for 
winning the treasure he once sought to obtain 
for himself. I can almost find it in my heart 
to pity the poor beggar when I think of the loss 
he has sustained, but they need not havegiven 
as quite such a narrow shave. Since you are 

and inclined to be nervous, Maggie, re- 
specting yoar cld lover, we had better make 
for the shore.” 

They landed almost in silence, for Margaret, 
although she refrained from patting her fears 
into words again, could not @ off the 


strange, unreasonable dread of Philip Mar- 
grave that bad taken possession of her. 
She had noticed the look of intense repressed 
hatred with which be had regarded her bus- 
band as their boats passed each other, and the 
ironical courtesy thai had distinguished his 
salutation. A chill feeling of approaching evil 
crept over her as she remembered his passion- 
ate words uttered on the eve of her wedding- 


y- 
*You,and your husband that is to be wili 
both live to repent the day when you first 
aroused the anger of Philip Margrave. I have 
loat you, it is trae, but I will spoil his triumph 
if it takes me half a lifetime to do it!” 
She tried to dismiss the fear he kad 
awakened within her breast by reflecting that 
it was quite out of his power to injare either 
herself or her husband. But reason cannot 
always e feeling and intuition, and 
the fear still haunted her when the river was 
fairly out of sight, and they were safe within 
— aque arto ogee : 
@ ev post had brought a letter 

for the painter during his absence, and its 
contents proved to be the reverse of satisfac. 
tory. A picture that he had fully expected 
to dispose of on advantageous terms was about 
to be returned to him again, since it had 
failed to meet with approval. Several others 
bad shared tie ssme fate lately, and the dis- 
appointment was thus rendered more intense. 
Margaret strove to cheer and consvle her 
husband as the despondent look that pained 
her so deeply clouded his face, and robbed it 
of all its recent gladness. But the meeting 
with Pailip Margrave and the arrival of the 
ill-omened letter had served to damp her own 
spirits, while the indefinite mysterious sense of 
coming evil came back to her with fresh force, 
and filled her heart with vague, namelessterror. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Ir was one o’clock in the morning, but the 
wax-lights on Leah Vaughan's dreasing-table 
still burned brightly, while Leah herself stood 
in front of the cheval glass brushing the soft 
dusky hair that well-nigh shrouded her tall, 
slender form, and fell in rippling waves to her 
small, satin-slippered feet. 
She was feeling too intensely happy, too full 
of excitement for sleep to visit her eyes yet 
awhile. For her the great crisis that stamps 
a lifetime was just over, therubicon had been 
safely passed, and triumph, full and over- 
whelming, had awaited her on the other side. 
In othier words, she had that night made her 
first a rance upon the stage in an impor- 
tant racter, and success had crowned the 
combined efforts of her inherent genius and 
long, nt study. 
the trae artist nature which 
enables its owner to merge his or her own ia- 
dividuality for the time being in that of the 
character portrayed, and to bring each 
hidden thought, feeling, and motive to the 
surf 


‘ace, 

It requires no little courage to give a bold 
and original conception of a world-known 
character, the manner of delineating which 
has become stereotyped. Such an attempt is 
usually followed either by immense and im- 
mediate success, or complete failare, 

Leah bad made the attempt, and made it 
triumphantly. A Rosalind so fresh, so de- 
lightfal, and far removed from the old stage 
traditions, had not appeared within the me- 
mory of the oldesf playgoer. 

She had taken her large and critical au- 
dience fairly by surprise. They had assembled 
for the purpose of seeing a delutanic, and a 
finished actress, in all the fresh loveliness of 
her youth. Her great talent, accentuated by 
careful training and long study, had charmed 
and delighted them by her wonderfal render- 
ing of "s sweet heroine, 

The fashionable bijou theatre had echoed 
with thunders of when Leah bowed 
her acknowledgments at the end of the play, 
while bouquets of fragrant hothouse flowers 


Mr. Ashmead, almost off his head with de- 
light, had given his pupil a fatherly kies when 
she came off the stage, and congratulated ber 
in the warmest terms upon the flattering 1¢. 
ception she had gained, 

* All the critics are here!” he said, ex- 
citedly. ‘There will be a long account of to- 
night's success in the papers to morrow morn- 
ing. Toey’ll give a favourable account of your 
acting, every man jack of them! I can see it 
in their faces ; and you'll be famous, my dear 
Miss Mowbray, before you hardly know where 
you are, The photographers will be after you 
like a swarm of bees when once your name be- 
comes popular, and your face will soon be 
looking at us from every window!” 

“With some distinguished clergymen sup- 
porting me on one side, and a member of 
the Royal Family on the other, I suppose! ’’ 
she replied, with a smile. ‘‘ Photographers 
do not show mach regard for consistency in 
their mode of arranging their stock-in trade. 
I shall cot give them many rittings, however, 
for I do not think papa would like my photo- 
graph to become common property, and I am 
quite sure that I should not like it myself. 
Let us go home now and tell Mrs. Ashmead 
all about it; I know that she is longing to be 
made acquainted with the result of your 
pupil's first appearance.” 

But Leah had said nothing to him respect- 
ing another triumph of the evening which for 
her alone had been full of sweetness far out- 
weighing the pleasure she derived from the 
loud and continued plaudits of the large au- 
dience. 

Sir Philip Margrave bad been present from 
the time the curtain rose until it fell at the 
conclasion of the last écene, 





His attention had been riveted upon her, 
and upon her alone, whenever she appeared 
upon the stage ; and perceiving this, with all a 
woman’s keenness, Leah had exerted her 
inborn talent to the utmost limit, less in the 
endeavour to take the hearts of her audience 
generally by storm than in the effort to win 
the admiration and secare the love of the man 





who regarded her with ever-increasing wonder 
and interest as each succeeding scene served 
to develop some fresh phase, some new charm, 
in her sympathetic rendering of the character 
entrusted to her. 

The most exquisite bouquet that fell to her 
share later on had come from Sir Philip Mar. 
grave's box. She had singled it out from 
among many others, and carried it away from 
the theatre with her. It was in her dressing: 
room now, carefully placed in a crystal vase 
filled with water, and its rich, heavy sweetaess 
flooded the warm night air. 
She did not know that he had come round 
to the stage-door in the hope of seeing her 
only a few minutes after the carriage contain- 
ing Mr. Ashmead, her maid, and herself had 
driven off in the direction of home. 

The knowledge that she had thus missed 
him might have afforded her some disappoint- 
ment. But, then, was she not looking forward 
to a meeting with him at Mes. Seymour's on 
the morrow, when his congratulations—mure 
valoable to her than anybody else’s—would 
doubtless await her ? 

Leah felt restlessly happy 98 she stood before 
her glass in the dead of the star-lit night, 
brashiog her long hair, and softly humming 
some bars from an old song. 

Life had suddenly opened ont before her, 
teeming with fair dreams of wealth, fame, and 
happiness; of golden opportunities for doing 
good; while through them all, like a low, 
sweet refrain, ran dreamy, haunting thoughts 
of the love that would one day come to her in 
retarn for her own—the peerless love that 
would form the centre around which all other 
joys and interests should revolve, owning 
themselves to be but eecondary things. 
Thanks to her large salary she would be 
able from time to time to send money to her 
sorely embarrassed mother, to purchase some 
long-coveted surgical instruments for he 





fell thick as hailstones around her. 








father, and to reign presents upon the brood 
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of younger brothers and. sisters still remaining 
in the ald home nest, 

This reflection caused her heart to beat 
with fresh happiness, for the Vaughans were 
a very united family, and Leah knew well 
what an amount. of interesé, and, quiet, but 
deep satisfaction her guccess would afford to 
th 


em, all, 
“ Father and mother must @. up to town 
3 Rosalind,’ she said to herself, with 
a little smile...‘ They.are. too. good and too 
ashamed of their apireas daughter 
80 ine as she wer pe yes ye be- 
yond. sus: |, And perhaps. someday they 
may ey hel lad. that she took to the 
boards. Iehall;, he able.to,do.so myoh more 
for them ay ps a success really 
proves to be golid an And yet, if my 
profession should only enable me to do one 
thing, namelg, to win Philip Margrave's love, 


to stamp my own @ upon in 
place, of Maan ak that I Rom for 
ever after grateful. to it.. Dear Philip, if 
onuly—bafé,, theng;, I will not, stand io front, of 
« alktag to taveell aid building easton, lati 
“ ta my cas 
ssntimental hexoine of some rubbishiog three- 
volume novel. I'l try to. calm down a little, 
and go to bed, after the fashion of a reasonable 
mortal, or I shall not be.in good order for my 
work to-morrow,” 

When sho descended to the bresakiest-room 
on the following morring Leah ree 
merrily as: she looked af the. number of 
papers Mr. Ashmead had quiand arranged by 
the side of her plate, each paper being ly 
turned down. pf @ paragraph relating to the 
performance of the previous night. 

“What a dear did goose he is!” she ex- 
claimei, as.she took up alter. paper and 
read with glowing eyes the differently worded 
acgounts of her qwa triampb they contained. 

Some were terse and critica], seme discur- 
sive and fall of ualified praise, but all 
agread ig saying an actress pooreenne of 
great artistic power, not to men her per- 
sonal qualifications, had appeared upon the 


stage, where she would doubtless occupy & 
high position, 
es Leah had scanned the last paper, she 


laid it down. with a little sigh of relief, and a 
pleasant feeling of secarity that had nof been 
hers hefore, 

She haf looked forward to these public 
comments upon her acting with some dread, 
and now thet the critics had stamped the 
hall-meark of approval upon her success, 
it seemed to be a more definite and firmly 
established thing. 

After rehearsat Tjeah. paid a visit to Mrs. 
Seymour. That little lady had witnezsed her 


young , mud she overwhelmed 
her with atulations ‘which, if somewhat 
gushing; were still 


very real. 
But a# they chatted together, sitting side 
by side oma velvet lounge, Eeah’s eyes 
wandered almost unconsciously im the dires- 
tion of the door, 


Philip kaew her usual hour for 
Visiting a Surely he would not 
fail. to pat inana AaNee y, of ail days, 
she. teld . her as the fear of possible 


disappointment began to overwbelm her. 
Bat Philip Margrave was too deeply in- 
terested in the young actress to neglect apy 
opportunity of rupaing himself in her society. 

e enteréd Mrs. Seymour's drawing-room a 
little later on, and his pale, cleag-cut face took 
@ more a expression as his glance 
rested upon Leab, whose small, gracefal head, 
with its wealth. of, dark, loosely-coiled hair, 
was bent over a.tangled skein of crimson silk 
that. she was charitably disentangling for Mrs. 


Seymour. 

‘I weot behind the seenes last night, when 
the performance was over,” he said, in the 
quiet, well undalated tone habitual to him, 
after the ordinary greetings had taken place 
between them, “ bunt to my Feared T found the 
star bad already vanished from sight, and the 
lesser luminaries not possessing any attrac: 
tion for me, I soon took my departure,” 


‘I think you are, one and-all;: doing: your 
best to turn my head with flattery,’’ Leah: re- 
torted, with a smile that amply atoned/for the 
reproachfal words; ‘‘firet the andience, then 
Mr. Ashmead, then the. critics, then Mrs. 
Seymour, and, lastly, you. Ishalkhavesto take 
common-sense for my balancing pole, or such 


make me giddy.” 


highly, Miss Mo replied , ldoking 
earnestly ati her as he spoke. ‘+ Whaii am ex- 
quisite treat you. gave. né ail lastmight!!: “Why, | 
the discovery of a genius like yours. is really 
the discovery of a new'face, something to 
jaded men and womenan intellectual Hus. 
The realistic plays.of the day eontain so.little 
weal literary meri connected with 
them being really dueto the 

it is, quite refmeshing to fallback. 


quently figure among your 
* You will ruin: 


ways buy sueh expensive banquets to.throw on: 
the stage!” said Leah, with i 
from very happiness. 


“ How-I envy those flowers!" replied Philip 


you suffisiently for bestowing so much notice 
upon them?” 


east eyes and a demure expression. .“Lenly 
showed my worldly wisdom when I singled 
them ont for special notice on that.account.” 

‘Phen the giver bed nothing af all to do 
with your eboice?”’ he inquired, in an injured 


tone. 
“He may have influenced it tosome de 
gree,” she answered, with e.sudden Ausb.of 


a child.” 

“And you shall never be without, them 
now,” he replied, tenderly, with alittle amnse- 
ment pt the innate truthfulness ; 
position. The y aciness was beginning 
to exert @ strong inflaence over bim, and the 
old love gradually faded from hig-heart.ss. the 
new one gained additional 's 
rare besnty charmed and fase 
while her powers of migd, bor awift, changing, 

and gouer 


Evep had Mar; 
become his wife, he would,.in all probability, 


whilp she attracted om (ane tage 
And although Maxgvawe’s early 
love oy he. occupied his thoughts, .the 


desis sa Seyfert Sher tchaneond 
pain they, 

him in days gone by shill, existed, The iny 
jury. left no sear behind, het Philip's un- 


. - : sy shidl d him on t : fli ° 
sone oryeniag blow ia retarn for it. Be kept 


b wll. n0g - with: Archie Law- 
rence’s private a SE ree even 


no 
the cloven foot was allowed te .show itself, 
His attentions were marked, uumistakable, 
and Leah’s hepes were rapidly nearing falfil- 
ment, her lover had al) bat declared himaelf, 
when something ocourred to destroy the. har- 
mony previously existing in their dives, and 
render them incapable of coming together in 
the usual manner. 


-ORAPTER V. 


ones Lawnunor mae Dok pamnitted to 
avel so quickly along: high-road leading 
to fame and fortyne as Leeh herself. While 
the name.of thes young actress was 


on every lip, apd her praises were 
loudly chanted be all who were familiar. with 





the stage, Lawrencs continued to pamt 


“It would be impossible to praise youteo |: 
he: i 


Shakespeare, by fachange. I shall-re- 

by way of a : j 
audience.’* 

;» though, if-yen al- |, 

asmile, tremulous |; bi 

“I have got dast |: distant 

night’s trophy at home:now ; it was much too }; flagging 

lovely for.me to leave it behind with the-rest.’” |. e 


Margrave, earnestly; “and how can. I thavk | 


« They were the heat,’ saidLeab, with down- |: 


colour to cheek and’ brow as she spoke; |: 
‘bat I have always been fond of flowers from | * 


of her dis- |» 


, him, § 
ally acknowledged — 
been free and willing to | 


have turned from her now to hestow'all hip - 
attention upon Leah, who bewildered. ever | : 


‘pictures and sell them .at price far below 
their real valac i 4 
Then: @ advere illness overtook him an 


stn Maaguied omental ing, but bis. hittle 

oto. 6. o8 i ( e 

- negerve fand end neasly aslo’ away during 

ethis period) ob ferce@ inaetivity, and it took 
him some time to replaeeit..  ° |! 

Had: Leah: hat/knomn of -theipeeuniary em- 
barrassments: that soi frequently overtook ‘the 
Lasenences, she would. i 
her purse at their disposal. at 
vsawrencels, sensitive pride wenkl not /atlow 
whim to: seek, pnd Inu iegreen 


i Myztle Cottage, the. side. of 
cathice alone was permitted.to ome under her 


> 


e 


np etist langle icaciot ‘a little 
o -at~ &. PROMISE. © 
naoticeand i 


4 

ue 
aif 
itis 
ay & 
ERS 
pill 


a 
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gress accorded to. 
. Fortuna would, ame matter of eourse, 
follow, he told himself hopefally, while 
itselt, always dearer to. the ertieh mind 
iertanamenis anaes hieas well. 
So, with oto: cheer him in the 
beyond blissfub dreama.of aw goldea re, 
Axchie. Lawrence set to work pon another 
piotore intended for the Acedemy-—s picture 
that would, doubtless, owing to bia increased 
ion, avd thus fare 


eee 


i 


particular episode chosen. = 

aan chet for the tearfal, planting 
Andzemache, while her» lovely boy smile 
from the vash canvas a3 Heotor's obi Tens 





| the two faces he loved hest on earth reg 
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the painteri'day by day as: he worked steadily } studio, where‘Arehie- Lawrence was awaiting | I fait to remember. the face of the. woman 
on, heedless ‘of -everything. save the picture | his arrival. Os who did her-best to blight my life, not so lorg 
theal in course oficompletion, and upon which T inter waemore surprised then pleased | ago, by turning a deat ear to my entreaties, 
so many hoper de d,. . on finding himself face to face with Sir Philip | and spurning the gift of title and fortune I 
He had selected that happy momentia tha | Margrave. They had only met once before, | laid at hor feet, becanss a beggarly painter 
otherwise pathatie incident when, -Heetor, to | when socollision bet ween their respective b ats | had won her love daring my brief absence from 
please ‘hischild—. . had been so narrowly-escaped upon the river. | home? I told her on the éve of her miurtiaze- 
«the diittoring tervors fom bis b nbouna, °Y On that ocoasion, however, the painter had | day that I would'make you bath suffer avuble 
ie A ett Peaming hair, at tn file grouka .* contrasted @ dislike for his wife's old lover | for the pain you have'cause? me! The time 
Then tieed tho-ohild aud lifting -tigh‘inair, _ that he found very difficult to shake off. has come for me'to folfil romise or threat, 
Thus:te thegods proferridiafather’s prayer.” “I think you have received'a note, Mt.—er | whichever you like to calf ft. So much for 
" j ; : , informing po of my intention re- | your masterpiece, on Which all your hopes of 
His work. gained rapidly, in power aud | speoting your lately foished work,” said the fame deperd, See, like a savage critic, I am 
beauty,.aa he ,toiled.at it from,eerly mom, till | baronet, ‘with a cool: and perfectly unem- || about to cut it up for you.” , 
a grew yet higher, as his | barrassed wit: “Should it, vi de imspection,| And before Archie Lawrence couli prévent 
; sait my taste, Pehail in-all‘probabitity beodme | him, he had produted a sharp, thin knife, of 
, Tonnes though, became seriopsly) uneasy | a purchaser.” foreign maputacture, and gashed the triumph of 
Ms er heaband!s, haggard appearance. | - +The note you allttde to lias reached mo,’”'| art before bim from, top to Bottom ih halte- 
© picture seemed to, have, taken possession | replied Archis Lawrence, “but awing to a | dozen places, till the canvas hung in langstripe 
of him, the had: neither time-nor. attention to | Iapse-of memory om: the part of the writer, the | from the frame, pa 
spare for aio an rs ese name of the intended purchager:has uottrans-| “Madman! fend! what have you dove?” 
Some. weird: o. men, myths, read long | pired.” ' orief the unhappy attiat, as he gazed wildty 
ago, recurred to her:mind as Azchia grew | “Then pray:allow me to introduce myself: upon the scene of his cherished work. 
visibly A nse shy thin, while the: orgel) work | said Sir Philip Margrave, handing his card to| “‘THisis my Rotana for your Oliver!” replied: 
i .aereenttee 





strength and energy, | the painter as he spoke. “I’ was well known | Philip Margtave, with acygicalshrug. * And, 
imdzom eating andeleeping as | to Mra. Lawrence previous to her marriage, Stren at Ihave "only done what T please with 


more. grandly impressive thax | slthough.the pleasure of ber husband’s| my own. Shall’ we send it to the Academy 
ever. His. very: life seemed to be bound-up in | acquaintance-has been re for the present , Lawrence? It wauld create a perfect 
it,, and Margaret, lest, a bitter dis- || mament.’’ furore.” . 


such a.disappointmest would have | was. perfeatly.courteons and conventional, and | bitter despaiting moan alone broke from bis 
OF nature she hardly daved | yet there was a aia of = en irony'| dry lips, ae senseless at the foot of the 
pone. , running ‘it that annoyed the painter | murdered creation. 

At, napa greatly to, her relief, the picture | sorely. Why had thisman, of all ethensjeume That moan brought Margaret to the studio 
stood far work,and the uncertainty | forward as © penis when: the work of «| terrified and breathless, One glance at ite 
they ware.in reapeating the verdict that the | suceessfal rival was in question? Was itto| occnpants andthe contents of the great ease! 
h camamitites. would presently pass.upon | provethathe had forgiven Lawrence for having | sufficed. to acquaint her with all that had 
it. formed Sreveala reek, head... won Margaret away from bim in thedays gone | occurred. Gently she raised Her husband's 
la, Atahie heeame cheerful and | hy? ‘The painter's simple, honest natare, | heavy head upon her brenst, then with sn ex- 

é euce more, willing to resamie the, || willing to put the best construction on the pression of horror and reproach upon her face, 
habits of. civilized. being,.and .his good, little | actions of othera, indaced him to aceept this | that haunted him for many 8 long day after, 
wite was carefal tae9s6.n0 cload.of doubt over. a gor explanation, although» strange-| she looked at Puilip Margrave, and without a 
his Brief spell.of anushine. », | feeling of reluctance ta allow his cherished | word bet@ out her hand in the direction of the: 

rivate, view was granted. to, those artist | masterpiece to become: Philip Margrave's | door. 
friends of his who had kindly taken. him by | property still possessed him. It wae like 
the bend. handing a. favourite child over to the tender APPER Vi. 
came, saw, aud approved.;. the few.| mercies of a man whom he secretly distrusted. = 
ee ake worda. of praise and commen. “So. this is the: picture,” the baronet’ re-| Ox leaving, Richmond, soon after’ the little: 

Atioi by them being of more real | marked, with avpeculiar santile, as he took up ertueds already described’ Had taken place, 

go 


trembled 
Wesbadeds ouch await him. in’ the, ead, Tha:tone in- which he uttered: these words | But Archie Lawrence msde no reply. One 
upon.h 





valagthen. all the gushing raptures and indis- | hispositioninfrontofthe easel. “A valuable | Philip Margrave felt by no means inclitied to 
oriiitagte approval hestowed.on the painter by | work of art beyond a doubt. Some of these’! zt straight baek to town. 1 
te at auch a.time, fellows spoke of it-last night sa being thebeats | “The story of his doings at Myrtle Cottage, 
On he day, atter. the..ptivate view Archie | that you have ever produced, Is that cor.| his parchase of‘ the artiast’s lately-finished 
Lawrence received 'a note from the R.A.. who | reat:?” and much-admired. work, and its subsequent 


had been the first to racogaize his unasual ‘* Yea,” replied Archie Lawrence, frankly ;| fate might get wind, especially now that some 
talent,“wWhick ran as follows:— = ‘‘Lhave pat the best work tat I am angele! well Fea A,’shad taken Lawrence by the 
= ce,—Met'a Sit Somebody— | of into it, and my hopes of fame reat chiefly | hand, aud were.doing their best to bring him 


WEEN 

T'forget' his nams—at the club’ last night, who on thie, my latest and most successful effort. | on, thanks to the undenfable talent he pos- 
happens to have ‘heard a favourable account | Sold or unsold, I intend it to go to. the,| sessed. Popnlar feeling might in that case 
of “your ““Mector‘an? Androémache.” He is. Academy.” wax warm against him for 4 while, and ‘Cinb- 
coming to-see*ft; with som® iflea of ultimate.| Oh, by all meang,” said Philip’ Margrave, | land itself toohottohotdbim, ie 
purcbage in his brain. Keep the price. up, | that peculiar smile resticg a upon bis| The ve which had prompted him in his 
since * sve’ he can well afford a face as he spoke. ‘‘ Itaballgo to the Academy | revengeful act might not leak ont, however; 

, “R..M.” | atter to-day if you still wish to exhibit it. | Lewrence and bis wife would, in alkprobability, 


“Wie a fellow ‘he is,” remarked the | And now for business. I am willing to pur. | strive to keep it secret; and, some ce eh ~ 
r & 


painter, gratefully, as'lie handel the tersely- | chase the picture; you haveonly tomameyonr | terestin ic would soon sacceed i 
written note to his wife; “always ready to do price.” . 3 the om fey of his own unprecedented conduct 
other -sotte valusbls adt of kindaess, I) Somewhat reluctantly, considering what. a| from the popular mind. 


7 puspect the “favourable account” | poor man he was, the painter did name it,| He wo away for a wevk or two, until 
alluded to cane from ‘his own lips. Well, it | Without making any demur Philip Margrave the whole affair had blown over aud become a 
‘ SitBomebody “buys my picture we shall be | wrote acheque.for t amount.and handed it | thing of the past. Even supposing it to have 
set up with ready mousy fora long while to | to him. been. public property—which waa sfill a matter 
com®, little woman, but when it is gone T shalt | ‘You will give ma a receipt, please,” he | of doudt—socie y is not slow to forgive & male 
feel almost as if aw? phe Soe No | said; carelessly ; “‘ just.as.a,matter of form.” | offender when he happens to te rich and & 
pictare has ever ‘been -80 precious to me Archie Lawrence gave the required. receipt, | bachelor; and Philip felt certain that on his 
as the “Hector.’ and then the two men s side by “ot retarn to town a cordial greeting would await 

Archie's little studio“ was pat ‘in perfect’! silently regarding the picture that had. just | him, white people would be charitably blind 
order by Margaret'ia honour of the expected | changed hands to bis doings in the éherishea 


Visitor. Sheeven went to the length of filling “Thetaceot Audromache 1s,very familiar} ‘He had contrived Daresk batons to “ied 





all the vases and jars it contained to me,” Philip Margrave remarked, presently, | revenge upon the man who hi 

to give amore pleasing ‘aspeet. ‘Then she | «‘I-could swear that I have frequently — iin “assenaln to his own version the 
went baek to‘the sitting-reom and teok up ler | before.” matter—by wooing and wedding the girl upan 
work, unable altogether to control the excite. ‘“My wife consented to act as my model,” | whom his own heart bad been set. 


¢ suspense that thrilled | nas the painter, sorry to think he had{ Most men would haye forgiven and forgotten 


ment and naw yew 
through: her at the idea of a wealthy purchaser. d Margaret's face upon the canvas, since | such an injary long ago; for Archis Lawrence 
ats of no mean or dishonourable 


Forto prantical: Margaret. fortune for herself‘ Mar; e@ liad purchased it. “Doubt- | had been gail 
sul dises-cha loved meant so much more than leis ut have met her at different fae tactics a ‘ee gee | i tet ue fea yan ed 
aw sot) ; “| inthe years’ gone by, you récognize the like- | thro d bheex ect Ae 
A knock ~a the servant; previously | ness?” oP es Rie < pipet : 


an 
insttucted, harried*to opsm the door. Then | “I Wo recognize the likeness!”” said Phili But Philip Margraye's of, hard, self- 
carte thesonnd ofa voles Mert mpm D Margrave, with a sudden flash of hatred esntred nature cherished hatred far more €as 
familiar to’ Margaret as the vivitor entered shining frony out his light grey eyes. ‘Could | than love ; and since the painter had venture 
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to eroas his path and carry off the prizs he 
Dad singled oat for himself, Philip determined 
to punish him for such uapardonable audacity 
sooner or later. 

He had done so, and certain twinges of con- 
science were boldly attacking him in retura, 
as the express carried him swiftly away from 
the sosne of his viniigtive act. 

Hitherto his ideas as to the justice aad pro- 
priety of revenge had been confined to theory. 
Now that he had pat them into practice they 
mie him feel very uneasy. 

Waen merely under ‘contemplation an 
actioa presents sach a different apyearance to 
that which it assamos when once it has taken 
place and bacome a fixed, unalterable fact, to 
ba auewered for in this world or the next. 
Puilip Margrave alm 2st wis1ed his day's work 
uadyne as hs aawillingly recalled to miad 
Margaret’s look of horrified reproach, and her 
hasbani’s despairing ory, uttered as he fell 
senecless at the foot of his mutilated picture, 

He had gone a little too far, he acknowledged 
gloomily to himself; bat surely the fellow 
woald recover, and go on with his work as 
usual! H:3 hadi no desire to wear the mark of 
Caio upon his brow. A pictare more or lessin 
his stadio oaght not to affect Lawrence so 
deeply ; and had he, Philip,'not purchased the 
pictare in qaestioa bafore bringing his knife to 
bear apon is? He had sought to punish the 
painter throagh his ambition, and he had well- 
nigh susseeded ia depriving him of his life 
into the bargain. 

Philip Margcave resolved to send his valet to 
Richmond with strict orders to keep himself 
well posted up in the events that transpired at 
Myritle;,Cottage—said events to be wired to his 
master a3 they occarred without delay. Not 
uatil he heard that Lawrence was likely to 
recover coald hs realise the extent of the 
sickening dread he had expariencad lest tha 
painter's untimaly death shoald be laid at his 
door by the stern Nemosis of inward conviction 
and popular opinion, 

His pcesent destination wai a village near 
Shrewsbary, where a bacielor friend, who had 
given him an epen invitation to coma when he 
liked, owaed a small estate. Much to his 
a@naoyancs, however, on arciving there Philip 
Margceave was informad that Squire Bawaon 
had baea called away from home unexpectedly 
oa the previoas day, owing to the illaess of a 
relation. 

Taesre was nothing for him todo under the 
cirocamstauces save to seek quarters at the 
villags ina—sallel by courtesy an hotel—the 
landlord of which reveived his unexpected 
guest with great satisfactioa, and a vast 
am uat of fassy attention into the bargain. 

“TI think you will find everything very oom- 
fortable aad quite to your mind here, s‘r,” he 
remarked blandly, washing his haads with 
invisible soap and imperceptible water after 
the fashioa of landlords and waiters in general, 
as he spoke. “Wz: always do our bast to 
please and satisfy our visitors, ani my good 
lady cooks herself,” 

“Tadeei, that mast be rather a painful 
operation, I should imagiae,”’ said Philip drily, 
as he took possession of his room; in anything 
bat « pleased and satisfied frame of miad. 

Ta the next few days heamused himself by 
taking long walks about the neighboarhooi, 
when it was fiae, and writing aa ariicle in- 
tended for a scientific jouraal to which he was 
an occasional contributor when it rained, as 
it frequently did for hoars together. 

Before leaviag this quietspot, Philip Margrave 
wished to arrive at a satisfactory auswer toa 
very,important quastion, one that was likely to 
affect his happiness in a vital manner. 

Should he, or should he not oa his return to 
towa, ask Pauline Mowbray, the celebrated 
young actress, to bscoms Lady Margrave? 

Rich and well-born himself, he did not feel 
very anxious to meet with either of these 
qualities in a prospective wife. 

He could afford to pick and choose—a 

xury not enjo,ed by the m sjority of msn when 
matrimony isin question. A clever, beaatifal 
woman without either rank or fortune would 





be iafiaitely more to his taste than a plaia 
heiress, or a fair patrician of only average 
intellectual merits. The of marrying 
Pauliae M»>wbray and robbing the public of a 
raceatly gsinel aud mach-prizel acqaisitioa, 
a@ new dramasic star, by 2 doing, had a psca- 
liar zsst for Philip Margrave. 

Tusa he was deeply in love with her, and 
this love form:d yet another reason why he 
shoald endeavour to sesare her before a wuole 
host of rivals entered the field agaiast him. 

Other men of good position had macried 
actresses, and theic wives had besn weil re- 
ceived, Pauline’s geaceful, tall and uacon- 
scious d'gaity, aided by her husband's in- 
flaence, would qaickly secara for her a favour- 
able reception from society in hee new 
character. How queenly she would look 
seated at the head of his table; Pailip reflected, 
with the family diamonds gleaming in her 
soft, dark hair, and sparkling amidst the lace 
that rose and fellon her white bosom! Yea, 
he woald snap his fingers at Mca. Gruady, and 
marry Pauline, in spite of that dear old lady’s 
horrified rem 2nstances | 

He did not even anticipate a refasal or a 
disappointment of any kind in connection with 
the offer he had desided to make. - Pauline's 
bearing towards him had served to encouraze 
rather than to damp his hopes of wiuning her, 
when once he shoald have screwed himself up 
tv the pruposiag point. 

The story of his reeent doings at Rishmond, 
if actively circulated, might reach her ears. 
Bat in that case he would s20n be at hand to 
give her his owa revised version of it, and she 
would not be likely to take much interest in 
the Gawrences or their affairs,since, according 
- his own idea, they were perfect strangers to 

er. 

Pailip Margrave remained at the ian till his 
friead cams home again. Tnen he speat a 
weak or two with him; after which period of 
dullaess and seclasion the towan-loving baronet 
was quits ready to retara to Lond a, aad facs 
any uapleasantaess that migat be in store for 
him there. 

He called at the Ashmsad's house on the 
day after hia retarn, for he was aaxious to get 
the important interview with Pauline over 
without delay. 

She wa; alone when the servant ushered 
him int» the drawing-room, and as he ad- 
vanced to greet her with outstretched hani he 
bacame aware of a marked coldness—a studied 
reserve ia her manner which had never been 
there before. 


‘* They've been telling her some confouuded 
nonsense aboat the Richmond affair,” he 
thought, aagrily, ‘and she is inclined to view 
me iu the light of a second Maphistopheles ! 
However, it will not take me long to set 
Matters right again wheo once the ice has 
been broken between us.” 

‘I have been away for nearly thres week;,” 
he remarked, plaintively, as he seated himself 
besida her,‘ and yet yoa have no‘ even said that 
you are glad to see me again, Miss Mowbray. 
I have been counting the hours till now in my 
desire to enjoy the pleasare of your society 
oace more. You migat, in return, have gifen 
me & warmer welcome.” 

As he uttered these words Leah's dark eyes 
regarded him steadily, while an expression of 
miagled sorrow and reproach shone in their 
clear depths. 

“You haino right to expect a warm wel- 
come from me of all psople, Sir Pailip,” she 
replied, coldly. “Tue slight acquaintance 
existing batween us would hardly justify any- 
thing of the kind!” 

“Slight acqaaiatance!”’ he repeated, with 
genuine astonishmint, “ Why, we have been 
meeting each other nearly every day for 
months past, and I have never attempted to 
conceal the natare of the reg I entertain 
to vards yoa. Pauline, speak plainly to me, 


aad say what has served to prejadice you 
against me during my short absence? Waen 
I tell you that I am here for the parpose of 
asking you to becoms my darling wife, you ! 





will uaderstand. better how your changed 
manner grieves and perplexes me!” 

Bat she only turaed away from him to bury 
her face in the velvet sofa cashions and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“ Pauline, what is the meaning of this?” he 
inquired, earnestly. “ Have you no love to 
give me ia retarn for that which I offer you?” 

** Yes, I do love you!” she sobbed, in all 
the generoas abandon of a grand nature; “ and 
I have looked forward to the tims when you 
woald seek to win my love, and place your 
owd at my disposal, But now everything is 
changed. Although I love you I canaot—I 
dara not—beoome your wife; and your own 
act has forced me to arrive at this conclusion.” 

** At least you will cousent to explain the 
meaning of such enigmatical words?” said 
Philip Margrave, angrily. 

' “Is it necessary for ma to do so?” she in- 
qaired, sadly ; “ or have you already tten 
the occurrence at Richmond in which you 
figared so prominently?” 

**T fell out with an artist there a few wesks 
ago,” he replied, undaunteily, “and the ruin 
of a picture, for which I had previously fw 
was the resalt. S ome garbled versioa of the 
matter has, I presume, reached your ears; but 
I cannot tell why it skould iaflueace your de- 
cision with regard to your becoming my wife. 
or in any way affsot oar matual happiness!” 

“Not when Margaret Lawrénce, for whose 
loss yoa revenged pousealt Py deatro. hee 
husband's cherishe i work, bringing him to 
the verge of the grave, is my beloved sister?” 
cotinaed Leah, rising as she spoke, and 
boldly confronting her astonished wooer. 
“ When we two mat, shortly before my first 
appearance upon the stage, you fa to 
recognize me uaier my changed appearance 
and my assumed name, and, for reasons best 
known to myself, I did not then uadeceive you. 
Iam Leah Vaugian, and now yoa know why, 
after what has happened, I can never become 
your wife.” 

Lear Vaughan! Was it possible that a 
thin, gawky sch ool-gicl hai really possessed 
the power of changiag into such a magnificent 
woman? 

The question passed through Philip Mar- 
grave’s miaod almost machanically, as he 
regarded her with a seusatioa of mingled 
astonishment, vain regret, andi passioaate 
admiration, 

‘*Leah, why should. one wrong, mistaken 
deed serve to. keep us asaader, my darling?” 
he cried, wildly. “ You will forgive me the 

ia that I have all uniatentioually caused yoa. 

Fad I known they were related to you I would 
have pardoned them and allowed them to go 
free for your sake.”’ 

**Yoa oaa bring forward no excuse for the 
cruel, revengefal deed of which you have been 
guilty,” Leah continued, with forced calmness, 
‘© and therefore we must part. Why, the very 
fact of your seeking. to iajure poor Archie 
Lawrence because Margaret choses him for her 
hasband instead of yourself, goes to prove that 
she still holds the first place in re heart.“ 

“She does nothing of the kind,” he replied, 
fervently. “ Loah, I swear to you that from 
the time of my firs mestiag with you herein 
London, aftec you uaderguns sach a 
wonderful transformation from the Leah of 
other days, I ceased to care for your sister, and 
my love bscame yours alone.” } 

**If what you tell me is really tcae," said 
Leah, ‘ your pitiless deed only assumes a yet 
more unpardonable Yoa frankly con- 
fess that you cherished revengs in yout heart 


| when the cause that had first given rise t> *6 


no longer existed, You puaished poor 
Margaret's husband for his nag 4 5 in gaining 
her affection, evea when yoa had ceased to 
care for her yourself. Your attempt at self- 
exoneration only serves to aid to your guilt in 
my sight, and to reveal the utter want of 
forgiveness and generosity that characterises 
all yoar actions, After what has ocourred I 
cana st consent to liak my life with yours. We 
mast part, ani for the future our intercourse, 
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when we happen to meet ia society, will b® 
of the slightest.” 

And Pailip Margrave, tco proud to plead 
when pleading was of io avail, went out from 
her presence with a strange, dreary sense of 
misery and utter blankness resting upoa him. 
* His revenge, once sweet to the taste, had now 
become exceedingly bitter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Parr Marcrave’s revengeful act proved a 
blessing in disguise to Archie Lawrence, thus 
defeating the intentions of the man who 
entertai such a rooted dislike towards him, 
and who had done his best, or his worst, to 
injure him when he matilated the picture 
upon which the painter's hopes of fame and 
success chiefly rested. 

It is true that a brief but severe illness had 
followed close upon that exciting scene in 
Lawrence's studio; but the painter was young 
and strong, he struggled back to life and 
health again; and, meanwhile, his friends had 
not been idle. , - 

They had received an account of the affair 
from *s own lips, given without any 
reservation, and their indignation at such a 
piece of heartless vandalism and unrelenting 
hatred had taken a practical form. 

Oat of a delicate consideration for Margaret 
they would not allow the actual motive for 
Philip Margrave’s deed to transpire, but the 
story of the deed itself was freely circulated. 
The society journals got hold of it, and tried 
with the earnestness of a private detective to 
obtain a “clue” u which to build up a 
romantic narrative for the enjoyment of their 
reeders. Failing : his, they threw out mysterious 
hints and guesses, which answered the purpose 
neatly as well; and as Sir Philip Margrave 
happened te be a somewhat prominent member 
of society these paragraphs caused him con- 
siderable annoyance. Archie Lawrence, and his 
works too, had never attracted so much notice 
before. “The talented artist whose master- 
piece had for some unknown cause been thus 
recklessly destroyed by a well-known baronet,” 
became by a freak of society one of the lioxs 
of the day. 

People of rank and fashion now found their 
way to Myrtle Cottage who had never even 
heard of Archic’s existence before. He re- 
ceived several ccmmissions before he was suf- 
ficiently recovered to execute them, and a 
picture of his, sent to the Academy in place 
of the one dcstroyed, was accepted and hung 
on the line. 

This realization of a long cherished desire, 
together with the favourable notices that fol- 
lowed it, served to imbus him with fresh hope 
and courage, aud in # great measure to console 
bim for his lost work. He felt that he had it 
ia him to paint other pictures qaite equal in 
power and beauty to the ‘Hector and Andro- 
mache ”’—the fragments of which had been 
carefully put away out of sight by Mar,aret 
doriog bis illness. He had at length obtained 
a fair share of nctice; the world of art looked 
favourably upon what he had already po. 
daced; his pictares no longer remained for 
months upon his hands if they failed to cuit 
che dealers; and with fortune thus smiling 
apon him, he had but to work steadily on in 
order to increase the reputation that his great 
talent and the romantic incident connected 
with his artistic career had gained for him. 

And while all these things were cccurring 
at Richmond, Leah was engaged in earning 
her own share of laurels onthe stage. Already 
@ pablic favourite, she bade fair to becume one 
of the most p-pular actresses of the day. 
Andrew Ashmead coald afford to pick and 
choose among the many tempting offers from 
London and provincial managers that he re- 
csived on her bebalf. 

_ Bub, in spite of her success and the money 
it brought her, Leah's heart was no longer in 
h-r profession. Ste acted well from a sense 
of responsibility and a natural desice to please, 
althongh the keen epj»ym-n‘ in delineating 


character and wioning applause that had once 
been hers had deserted her altogether. 

The aim that had formerly given interest 
and colour to her life no longer existed. - Philip 
Margrave bad rendered himself unworthy of 
her love; she had sent him away from her, 
and refused to cotertain the idea of ever becom- 
ing his wife. It was for thesake of gaining his 
love that she bad valued fame so highly and 
worked so hard to obtain it. Now that he 
was lost to her beyond all hops of recall the 
applaase of the whole world would have failed 
to afford her lasting pleasure. 

She had banished him from her presence; 
but she could not prevent herself from loving 
him as well as ever, in spite of the evil 
qoalities he had displayed. There were times 
when she taxed herself with having been un- 
necessarily harsh and unmercifal, in sending 
him away without so much as one kind or for- 
giving word. 

Archie Lawrence's good fortune rather tended 
to increase this feeling, since it proved that 
Philip had not inflicted any lasting injury 
upon him. Leah began to think more tenderly 
of the culprit, and to adopt a relenting mood; 
but Philip, unfortunately, was not at hand to 
take advantage of this in his favour. 

Finding that society, after the part he had 
taken in the Lawrence affair became generally 
known, was very much inclined to give him 
the cold shoulder, he had left England in a 
rage aud started for the Continent. 

Thus with no settled purpose in view, with 
only an unfortunate love affair to sadden the 
pastand darken the future, Leah worked on 
with smiling lips and aching heart, wondering 
eometimes at the barrenness and desolation 
that characterized her inner life as she did so. 

She a a@ great deal of her spare time 
at Myrtle Cottage with the Lawrences. But 
no allusion to Philip grave ever passed 
between them. He was tacitly ignored, and 
Leah’s acquaintance with him remained a 
profound secret to her nearest relatives. 

At the end of along fatiguing season the young 
actress was ordered by her physician to go 
abroad, in search of the rest and change of air 
that the greatly needed. Archie Lawrence 
and his wife being about to start for Southern 
Italy Lesh decided to go with them; and 
the: little party, accompanied by nurse and 
child, crossed the silver streak, and, without 
stopping at Boulogne, went straight through to 

aris. 

A strange thrill shot through Leah’s heart 
as, on tucning over the leaves of the visitora’ 
book at the hotel where they had arranged to 
pass the night, she read the name of Sir Philip 
Margrave in large, bold handwriting, that had 
been very familiar to her in the past. 

** How strange that he should be staying here 
at the present moment,” she reflected, wist- 
fully. ‘* Well, it does not matter much, since 
we leave by an early train in the morning, and 
I am not likely to encounter Sir Philip in the 
meantime.” 

But a most inconsister.t longing to:see her 
lover again crossed her mind at this moment, 
and spoilt all the beauty of the previous re- 
flection. 

Little did she dream under what strangely 
altered circumstances their next meeting would 
take place 

Very early the next morning, when the tired 
travellers were sleeping soundly, an alarm of 
fire echoed through the great hotel, while the 
bell that hung in the court-yard rang loudly. 

A number of visitors were stayiug in the 
hotel at the time, and the scene of confasion 
that ensued can only be realized by those who 
have witnessed a similar disaster, 

Archie Lawrence carried his wife down- 
stairs in his arms, while Leah followed close 
behind them. 

The fire had gained a terrible hold previous 
to its being discovered, and the smoke would 
have stupefied them had not the pompiers as- 
sisted them in gaining the open air. Some of 
the other iomates had contrived to escape 





from the burning building, but the majority 





were collected at the upper windows calling 
piteously for help. 

“I mu-t go back to fetch the boy; stay 
here till I return,” the painter said, hurriedly, 
as he tarned t» depart; but a sbrill scream 
from Margaret suddenly arrested him. 

To his horror he beheld the nuree and child 
appear at a side-window, round which the 
flames were playing fiercely. 

‘*Oh, Heaven! my boy, { must, I will save 
him!” he cricd, frantically, as he rushed 
towards the principal entrance, now enveloped 
in flames. But strong bands held him back, 
and a@ voice said, authoritatively,— 

** No one will be allowel t» enter the burn- 
ing building ; all atvempts at ressue must now 
be made from the outside. Courage, monsieur, 
yoar child will yet be saved. See, they have 
reached him; they are briaging him dowa. 
Heaven grant the ladder may hold firm foc 
five miautes longer!” 

Archie Lawrence could never clearly re- 
member what bappened next. He knew that 
at the end of a brief bat awful period of 
suspense @ ringing cheer rent the air; and 
his boy was placed all uninjared ia his arms, 
while the terrified nurse sto.d sovbing beside 
him. But in that time of general confusion 
he could not immediately discovér to whom 
he was indebted for the preservation of his 
child. 

He stayed nearly all night at the scene of 
the conflagration, doing what he could to 
assist in rescuing others ; and day was dawn- 
ing when, smoke-begrimed and weary, he 
rejoined his party at the neighbouring hotel, 
to which they bad been conveyed. 

‘I cannot leave Paris until I have seen and 
thanked the man who saved our boy, Maggie,’’ 
he remarked, as they sat at breakfast some 
hours later on, ‘I must go out pre:ently and 
make some inquiries about him; he may 
prove to be one of the firemen.” 

** Pardon, monsieur, bat you are mistaken!"’ 
interposed the lively son of Gaul who was in 
attendance upon them. ‘It was an English 
gentleman named Sir Philip Margrave who 
rescued your little son and several grown per- 
sons from the buroinog building. He was stay- 
ing at the hotel now destroyed, and they 
brought him here after he had received the 
injury. He fell in bringing the la:t one down, 
the flames were full in his face, and le pauvre 
homme for the time being has completely lost 
his sight,”’ 

“ Well,’ remarked the psinter, when they 
were once more alone, breaking in upon the 
silent ban of astonishment that had fallen 
upon them all, ‘‘I am gratefal—very grateful 
to Sir Philip for having saved my cbiid’s life. 
At the same time, I would rather have been 
under an obligation to any other man living, 
I hope that his injories—— Why, Leab, 
what is the matter? Are you ill?” 

For Leah, her face buried in her hands, wa 
sobbing vio!ently. 

‘*He has acted so nobly, so bravely,”’ she 
said, brokenly, “and yet I sent him from me 
withoat one kiad, hopefal word, believing him 
to be wholly bad because he had committed 
one wrong, revengeful deed. I was so young 
then, and I could not tell that unmixed good 
or evil are seldom to be met with in the 
world. Oh, Philip! poor Philip! and now 
you are blind and alone!” 

Little by little the painter and his wife 
drew from her the story of her love for Phili 
Margrave, and the reasoa that had geciagtes 
her to refuse his offer of marriage. Then 
Archie Lawrence tcok several undecided turns 
up and down the room, finally coming to a 
standstill in front of Leah. 

“If you can find it in your heart to forgive 
him and to become his wife do so by all 
means,” he said, gravely and kindly. ‘* He 
did me a crael injary when he destroyed my 

picture, but the event of last night have dis- 
pelled any resentment previously cherished 
against him by Margaret or myself. Is it not 
80, little woman?” 

‘It is, indeed,” Margaret replicd, earnestly. 
‘* We can entertain no feeling save gratitude 
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towards Pnitip Margrave now, whatever his 
past or present faults may be. Leah, darlieg, 
put pride on one side and pay him a visit. -He 
is alone, with only servants to esre for him. 
Goto him, and when you have arrived at an 
understanding with each other Archie and 1 
will thank him for‘saving our boy." 

«“T must go at once'then, or I shall tose my 
courage,” Leah seid, as she rose from her 
seat with a look of wistful, yearning sorrow 
upom her lovely face, ‘*I may: meet with a 
repaise, for be was very when he left 
ms, bat: fer both our sakes am willivg to 
risk even thatt” . 

Pailip Margrave was leaning back in an 
easy chair, his injured eyes covered with a 
linen bandage, when Leah entered the private 
et ace that had been placed at bis dis- 
posal by the manager of’ the hotel. He was 
feeling listless and » While the loes- of 
his sight sesmed more terrible to him than 
death itself. 

Ee was not al ‘@badman. In spite 
— ney bent of his Vos prt a 

plesty personal courage ; oon 
sympathize with any one in distress, and he 
hela the. sttings-of his- ample purse with a 
loos + hand. 

Bven bis love of retaliation did not extend 
beyond the object of dislike, avd he would 
have rescued Lawrence's child all the same 
had he been aware of its parentage. For- 
tanately, theheavy stage villain, without one 
redeeming pojnt, isealdom to be met with in 
veal life? 

“Philip!” she said, gently, ‘*they told me 
I might comeéf I did not say or do atything 
to excite-you, aud after what has bappened I 
coud neb stay away from yeu any longer!” 

At the sound of the well-remembered voice 
he started-up from his reclining attitude, 
while an expression of wonder and delight 
crossed his lips. 

’ §Jueah, can it really be you?” he cried. 

‘Ave you come in answer to my thoughts? 

They were dwelling upon you even a you 
ke ’ 


“Twas staying at the ‘hotel that has been 
destroyed,” she replied. as she drew yet nearer 
tohim,. “I ealy heard of your injary, and 
the brave conduct that all Paris is talking 
about j ast now.” 

* It: has cost me my sight," he said, sadly. 
“Tam well punished for my wrong-doings in 
the past. It is kind of you, theugh, to 
ceme and see one whom you so greatly de- 
spise |” 

“You are mistaken, I do not despise you,” 
she rejoined, almest:humbly. “Jt is an un- 
usuaLlconfession for.a woman to make, but I 
am sorry that L ever sent you from me—that 
I ventured to judge you so barshly, Philip. 
Were you to put that question to me again 
you would mestwithk avery different answer.” 

‘(Hea you buttold me this yesterday I could 
have believed it,” said Philip Margrave; “ but 
not now, Pity fera.blind and helpless man 
alons has ieduced you to revoke your previous 
decision respecting our marriage; and nothing 
lesa than love from you could ever satisfy me, 
Leah!” 

« Yes, pity for myself, even more than for 
you, has brought me here to acquaint you with 
ray, changed opinion .my wider views,” she re- 
pliel, earnestly. “I have never known ose 
happy hour sinee the day when I sent you 
from me. Oh, Philip, l am speaking the truth, 
Iam, indeed.” — 

“ My darling, Icannot help believing you,” 
he said, thankfally, a look of intense joy Jicts- 
ing up his pale, wan face as bespoke. “ Your 
words carry conviction with them. Like an 
angal of mercy. you have brightened the dark- 
est hour that it was ever. my lot to spend. 
But ought I to allow you tosacrifice yourfresh 
young life to such a useless, helpless log as 
myrelf? The dectors say that itmay bs years 
before I.regain my sight.” 

* And till that time comes it will be my 
dearest privilege to care for you, and to 
anticipate all your wants,” replied Leah bright- 
ly. “Philip, my stage life is over. I shall 








write to papa Ashmead, and inform him that 
I have entered into an engagement of a 


“ Yr pays no more attention to. me,” said 
Patrick to his children, “tham if I, ware a 


domestic and matrimonial natare. Have you | dumb baste tallting to yez,” 


any other *just cause or impediment’ to bring 
forward against our marriage?” fee 

“ What will Lawrence Brag he hears of 
ib?” inqaired Philip, doubdtfally. “I canpot 
in reason expect him to fecl friendly towards 
me,” 


“ Not when you saved the life of hig darling 
boy last night?” said Leak, quietly, ‘Law- 
renee and Margaret’are both below, ready to 
forget the past, and to regard you only as the 
preserver of their child.’ 

Apparently she got the best of the argument, 
for a wedding took place next day at. the 
Bri Embassy, the blind bridegroom ‘being 
led forward by Archie Lawrence, who also 
gave the bride away. Then Sir ‘Philip and 
Lady Margrave rétarned to ‘England, while 
the other {mombers of the party, minus one of 
their number, resumed the'r interrupted jour- 
ney to the sanny senth. 

[ru txp.] 


——_—_- 
PAOETLA. 
Sarisracrors.y Rustanee 19 Tast.— It is 


said that, when garments were first doled out, 
maesn gave woman the pe!ticoats, He did it to 


A 


prevent her rumping.a/ter him in: all-his plea-‘| 'f 


sires and pursuits. Ho saw thet if she ence 
got rid of that garment she-would be his equal. 

Tae Rochester Post Express having been 
asked whether it is the correct thing to hold a 
bird in your fingers while eating it, replies: 
‘(Tf the bird is the regulation ‘watering: place 
spring chicken, it is correct enough, bat ae 
policy. You should brace yourself against 
something, and use both hands."” 

Lapy Gatprntne.—Muke your beds early in. 
the morning; sew battons. ou your husband’s 
shirt; do not rake up any grievances; protect 
the young and tender branches of'your family ; 
p’ant-a smile of good temper on ‘your face; 
and earefully root ont all angry feelings, and 
expect a good crop of happiness. 2 

A country editor umdertook to ride with a 
belonging to one of bis subscribers who had an 
advertisement in his paper. After -examining 
it, the guard looked at it and the editor, 
and said: “This pass is crooked.” “Not af 
all,’’ said the editor, blandly. ‘BuotI say it 
is.” “That's just where you are fooling your- 
self ; it’s me that’s crooked. The pass is all 
right enough.” 

A youse man dressed in the heightof fashion 
and with a poetic tarn of mind was driving 
along a country road, and, upon gazing at a 
pond which skirted the highway, said, ‘‘Oh, 
how I would like to lave my heated head im 
those cooling waters!” An Irishman, over- 
hearing the exclamation, remarked, ‘‘:Bedad 
you might lave it there and it wouldn’t sink!’ 

Tas late Mr. Alexander, the eminent archi- 
tect, was under cross-examination at Maid- 
stone by Serjeant (afterward Baron) Garrow, 
who wished to detract from the weight of ‘his 
testimony, and after askiug him wkat was his 
name, he proceeded: “ You are a builder?” 
‘No, sir, I am an architect.” “ They are 
much the same,” “I beg your pardon, sir; I 
cannot admit that. I consider them to be 
totally different.” ‘Oh, indeed! Perhaps 
you will etate wherein the difference con- 
sists?” “An architect, sir, conceives the 
design, prepares the plan, draws out the speci- 
fications—in short, supplies the mind; the 
builder is merely the bricklayer or the car- 
penter. The builder is the machine; thearchi- 
tect the power that pnis it together and jsets it 
going.” “Oh, very well, Mr. Architect, that 
will do. And now, after your very ingenious 
distinetion without a differencs, perhaps you 
can inform the Court who was the ardhitect of 
tie Powerof Babel?” The reply, for prompt- 
ness and wit, isnot'tobe rivel'ed in the history 
of rejoinder: ‘There was no architect, sir, 
and hence the confusion.” 


| ‘in sailing order: 


A rosy mother, in exeasing her daachter 
for marrying a negra, said, * Poor, dear thing, 
ehe has been eolour‘blind for nearly ‘a year."” 

Tuznt are two million widows in Germany 
it is said. Some of the husbands are in 
heaven, but the majority are in America, 


Two — dames were standing before a 
copy Potter's masterpiece at one 


he bull, i 
Potter?” Qh, that must be him behind the 
tree!” answered the other, pointing to the igure 
of the herdsman. i 


asaucy thing to Plon-Plon, the unl 

who not’ long ago: published ‘2 m 

Paris. On his return from Corsica, ° 
delivered an impradent sp 


‘sto in 


bea He natt to 
-| the Empress, ‘‘Fair cousin, | “oetig o8 24 
heed.” ““Do you want ane © fae. 
| it?” said Bugénie, in reply. 


ereupon the 
prince mado his’bow, re 2 te ae 
employments, and ordered “his” to*he put 
‘Loox out!” exelaimed a man over whose 
‘face a barber was moving a rezer; “you are 
cutting. my moustache,’ “ You didn’t tell:me 
‘not, te eut.it,” the bexber repliel. “ With me 


|@ man must always specify.” ‘All right,” 


‘said the customer, When the barber 

fin’ , the man. arose from the chair, ap- 
proached the artist, and gave him a violent 
‘kick, .“‘ Look ont; you ara kicking me!” 
howled the barber. * You didn’ttell me notto 
‘kick you, With me a man mest slways 
specify.” 

Wearzer Prorxers, — Moore, the almanac 
maker, met'an old shepherd, and asked him 
a ae goog as Lod ll 
long journey before him. ‘The shepher 1 
he believed it would turn out a rainy day, 
although it was then very fine. The rider 
went on his way, and was well drenched with 
rain before his journey’s end, On his return 
hesaw the same shepherd, and said to him, 
«Well, you were right. You must have some 
valuable rules forthe weather, Ill give you 
a gainea if you will tell it me.” “TI os 
said the shepherd. The gninea was handed to 
him at once, and ‘he said, ‘“Why, sir, I take 
 « Moore's Almanac,’ and he said it would be a 
fineday. WNow'l always find the contrary to 
what. he says is right; so I-knew it would 
rain.” 


Waar Coutp Hz Exrrer ?—Many are the 
stories told of the alarm eaused by thedesconts. 
of balloons in the early days of those perilous 
adventures in the air with which the public 
are now)s0 familiar. .Coxwell tells a story of 
deananeing near a village late at. night, and 
being absolutely denied shelter or. refreshment 
at several houses, two of them inns, hehad 
to sleep in the car, with ballast-begs for pillows, 
and curtains—silk curtains—formed: the 
folds of the balloon in the middle of the field. 
The next morning some workmen approached 
}and he lay still purposely to see how they 
would behave. On jumping up like jack-in- 
the-box, these worthjes looked -perfectly 
bewildered. Two ran off, sud the rest were 

werless a8 to speech. ‘ Why, lads, it's a 

oon!” said Coxwell. ‘Do not be 
frightened.” ‘‘And what be you?’ inquired 
the bravestof the lot. ‘‘ Why, the aeromaut, 
to be sure—the party whogoesup.” ‘ Ab,said 
the rustic, ‘I thought you wa’n’t a morta 
man.”  “Bat.I am though; feel me,” said 
'Coxwell. “ No, danged if I come-any closer |” 
and immediately a side movement was made 
for the gate. The landlords who had denied 
him the night before apologized ; but one of 
them said, ‘‘ Lor’ love ye, sir, a man coming 
out of the cloud, what could he.expect on this 
here wicked earth?” . 





Tus Empress Hagénic inotedited with saying. 
prines 
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SOCIETY. 


Tse Doucnes3 or Connaveur, when starting 
with the, Duke from Charing: Oross for India, 
travelled in a simple black dress, with a round 
black hat trimmed with scarlet. Tho Duchess 
of Edinburgh wore a handsome cloak of’ black 
and gold. The Duchess of Albany was in 
Macks and Princess, Chriétian in-yelvet and 

ar. ‘ ; 
SrieNpiw sport attended the opening of the 
hunting seasoa,in, Lei ire, the famous 
Quorn pack carrying off the palm with a grand 
ran of over an‘hour an@‘a quarter. Mr.Coup- 
land, the master, was welcomed by a brilliant 
assemblage of about 300 ladies and gentlemen. 
There was a large number of ladies mounted. 


Tae marriage of Mz. Maurice Gubbay, only. ; 
child of Mr, Gubbay, of Oalcutts, with Miss 
Luna Sassyon, second @ ter of Mr. Reuben 
D, Sassoon; todk place-at the family residence 
in Belgrave-square, A large party of relatives 
and intimate friends met in the principal 
drawing-room at ono oéloct, the hour 
Page for the ceremony. and shortly 
shortly afterwards proceeded to the blue 
drawing-room, in which the nuptial canopy 
of red velvet, fringed with gold, hid been 
erected. | f was attended by 
Mr. Edward Sassoon as best man, and the 
bride by her three young sisters as brides- 
maids. Tne wore a trained dress of 
the richest white satin, the front of which 
was ‘trimmed with. sels “lace 
aud garlands of ‘orange 3; & Wreath; 
of the same flowers and a tulle yeil, which; 
was lace by a diamond star. 
She ‘wore a diamond necklace (two' 
rows of ‘large stones), the gift of the bride-, 
groom’s father, fine diamond earrings, the 

gtft, and -carried a beautiful 
bouquet . 


Te marriage of ‘Mr, fen ee ee 
Brigade), ‘gon of Colonel the Hon, W..J. 
Form map lh i uy 
household, with Miss Olivia Spencer-Churchill, 
took place at Ali Saints’ Gaurch, Enuismore 


aiterwards gave her away), was met, as 
: the: nt bridesmaids. 
was dressed in white dachesse satin, made 
en gaihaunnestawem, and. Brome ince 
. flowers, and a 
veil. wae dastened.to her hair by a diamond 
star, bere of the Hon. Mrs. Colville. Her 
j udéed'a valuable diamond and roby 
to her by T.R.H. the Dake 
of Edinb ; 


pearl bracelet, the of Lord Calthorpe ; 
gold bracelet, with diamortd and pearl trorse 
shoe, —— her m ther ;.aad diamond and 
sapphire bee brooch. 


The ‘bridesmaids’ a were extremely 
pretty, .The four elder ladies wore skirts of 
white-brecsded.satin, with badice and drapery 
of satin duchesse, cororets of white heather, 
and tulle veils; and the four younger were 
dressed in white muslin and lace frocks over 
white satin, broad whitesatin sashes, wreaths, 
and veils. Each wore a jewelled horseshoe 

in and carried a bouquet of white flowers, 
both gifts of the bridegroom. 


Price Leorotp or Annaut, the bridegroom 
elect of the Princess Victoria, second daughter 
of the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, 
descends from Albert tha Bear, and, less.re- 
motely, fcom that “old Desssusr” with whom 
readers of a F i are well 


3 Frederick 
acquaintel, The Dachy over which Prince 
Leopold will one day be called to reign is 
rather bigger than Warwickshire, with a popu- 
lation of nearly a quarter of a million. Tae 
duke's Civil List is fixed at £29,000; bat this 


stm represents a small portion of his wealth, 
the family having private estates in Saxony. 
East Prussia, and the Crimea, embracing in all 


STATISTICS. 
-_—o-— 

Tae Minerat Waters or France.—A recent’ 
‘report shows how rich France isin mineral) 
watess and baths, the tofal number befng 
1,027, of which 641 are thermal. The depart- 
thents whieh possess these attractions are 63, 
although the various sources of the waters are 
irregularly bestowef;“both as to number of 

ngs and the quantity of water that they 
yield, The richest department in this direc- 
tion is Pay-de-Déme, which has 94 springs, 
followed by Ardéche with 77, Vosges with 76, 
Ariége and Pyrénées: Orientales with 69 each, 
Hautes-Pyrénées 64, Loir 38, Cantal 34, Hauct 
Garonne 31, Allier 27, and Aveyron 26. 


Imeorts or Fezn 1x F'rance.—The import oy 
fuelinto France in 1881 was 10,221,000 tons, of 
which 5/396,000 came'from Belgium, 3,560,400 
from England, and 1,225,000 from Germany. 

Coakimportation hag been -steddily intreasing 
for several years in France, and that of 1871 
. being only 7,709,000. The exports of coal ara 
very small and ay steadily decreasing, 
having besn 603, tons in 1880, and 601,000 
in I881, The peat fuel industry is also on the 
decrease, for in 1872 the working of peat bog 
am to 325,000 tons and in 1881 to bu$ 
233,000. The peat is, however, still largely 
-used' there ‘being upwards of 1:078 réadgnizsd 
peat-beds in the State, on whichara 8,400 sap- 
arate working, employing 26,030 hands. 





GEMS. 


oe 


Berne observed, where observation is'not'sym- 
pathy, is just being tortured. 

I wounp rather join in tha dim joy of supbr- 
stition than in air rarefied to wolttey by the 
air-pump of unbelief. : 

Donotbe afraid of witd boys and girls; the 
often grow up to ba the very best men an 
women, Wildness is not viciousness. 

Tar law of harvest is to reap more than ‘you 
sow. Sow and act, and you reap a habit; sow 
a habit and you reap a character; sow a cha- 
racter, and-you reap a destiny. 

A man or womaa may be highly irritable, 
and yet be sweet, tender, » loving, 
sociable, genial, kind, charitable, thoughtful for 
others, sh, generous. ae 

Heattuy is the bed-plate on which the whole 
mental machinery may restand work. If this 
be displaced or cracked, all the mechanism 
that stands on it-will be jarred and disturbed, 
and made ineffected. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Guocorare Canamaus.—Oae-half ponnd of 
grated chocolate, ‘two teacups of sugar, une- 
half cup of mit and water, w lninp of butter, 
one teaspoonful of alum. 

Cooxres.—One cup of sugar, one half cup of 
lard or butter, ons-lalf cup of sour milk, one- 
half teaspoonfal of soda, just flour enough to 
roH, baking quicsly. Add any flavouring you 
wish. No eggs are required. are very 
nice if grated or prepared cocoauus. is added, 

Datorus Poopisa,—Ona qaart of boiled 

ilk, mised with a qnarser of a pouad of 
mashed potatoes and the same quantity of 
flour, with one or two ounces of butter, and 
two ounces of sugar. When it is cold, add 
thres eggs wall beaten’; bake hatf-an-hour, and 
eat with wins sause, 

Sronan Cane.—Take three eggs, beat three 
minutes; thea add one and one-half cups of 
sugar, and beat five minutes; add one ieacap of 
flour and one teaspoonfel of crexm tartar, and 
baat three minutes; add one-half teas ul 
of soda, dissotved in one-half cap ofc ld water, 
‘am% another cup of flour; beat eacugh to mix 
well, 





an area of more than 200 square miles, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

AnorTHeEr interesting addition to the Natural 
History Mussum at South Kensington has just 
been opened to the public—two galleries, con- 
taining collections of the shells and various 
marine animals of the globe, most carefully 
classified. : 

Tas Art Treasures lately found. in the garret 
ofthe Autwerp public institutions are being 
cleaned, and willshortly be shown in the chapel 
of the former Orphanage, Rae de |'Hépital. 
Mang ‘are most precious works by Rubens, 
Holbein, Van Dyck; and other great Flemish 
old masters. 

Loruer’s wedding ani betrothal rivgs have 

been counterfeited by dozens in Germany,.in- 
duatrions relic-vendors having hunted up the 
sham rings made for the two: previous Luther 
commemorations. . The originals, however, 
ate in the library at Helmstedt, in ‘the Harz 
Mountains, where they were placed by Duke 
Rudolph of Branswick. 
: A genuine fiying machine was tried recently 
by.an English inventor, but surnedonta failnre. 
When the gentleman started, his hnge satin 
wings, worked by a powerful lever set im motion 
bya miniatare steam-engine, certainly took 
him ‘slong ata smart pace, but unfortunately 
they propelled him forwards, and not upwards. 
Thus,.%3 he was being carricd towards a con- 
siderable stream of watér, his friends were 
obliged to run after him and:stop the engine 
.to save his life, 

Tue Co-Operative Store movement tately in- 
stitated by a large numberof German officers 
has aroused great indigaation and alarm 
amongst Teutonic tradesmen and manufac- 
turers. Ia many towns*the Chambers of Com- 
mérceé energetically’ denounces the scheme, 
while the officers are jast as zealous in pro- 
moting a movement which shall enable all the 
thilitary to procure necessary articles of con- 
samption at lower prices. Some-even talk of 
coming to Hngland to stady the system of 
m 


Tar Krrcnen.—No:lady of thehighest talent 
or:accom plishmeut nead feel that aha demeans 
herself by giving her most earnest attention: to 
the beauty and contfort of her‘home, end the 
most careful ordering of everything connected 
with the kitchen ene. Low down as 
foolish ideas. of gentility have been accustomed 
to plaze that department, it has much moret> 
do with the comfort or disoomfort,te peace 
‘aad happiness or the discotd-and evil 
of the whole: 


1 fash Aagpcaie ne wat ‘iat 
elegant, or fashiongble parties and al at 
etiquette demands in faghtonable life. 

Permcoat Rett.—A woman who obeys her 
‘husband ‘in’all ‘proper things is at least grace- 
fal and pleasing, but a man “under Hfs‘wife’s 
thumb” is ona of tha moat contemptible spec- 
tecles in existence. It, wonld be better for any 
woman 6> have her-every action dictated by a 
sensible man than to bo the wife of a mean- 
souled little creature subsetvient to her will. 
Should she contriva to rdle her husband, to be 
the better of the twa openly and in the estima 
tion of all obsarvers, she waald only bring con- 
tempt upoa him, without winning any sensible 
person's respect for herself. 

A Canunan Musevm.—A strange museum 
not — er — oe ~ 
the es gi lery, ia in the poseession of the 
officers. of palios at Peris. 16 eousists of all 
sorts of imp'’emonts used in committing crime:, 
such as revolvers, bullets, dagg-ra, knives, 
ropes, cudgels, and many other articles for 
which it would be difficult to imagias the use, 
if M. Mace, the exhibitor, did not obligingly 
explain when and for what purpose they had 
been employed. Among other things there is 
af af , each forming a letter of 
the alphabet, which have served a band of 
burglars in opening locks-of every description. 
The museum a!so contains a number of photo- 
grape of well-known criminals and repre- 
sentations of scenes of assassination, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Awya Botena. -Mezart and Beethoven stand at the 
head of composers of classical music. 


Leia G.—A protty oat face; hair bright 
brown. Writing very legibl 


8. V. P.—The ‘2lat of re 1863, fell upon 
Saturday. 


Weexty Reaper.—it the lady obtained a divorce her 
husband would have to pay the costs. 


Avurora.—Good writing, but a little too s ng for 
rf traggli 


EVeurn aNp MAup.— We do not. insert matrimonial 
advertisements, so regret we cannot oblige you. 


Narxinp.—We have u0 recollection of the paragraph 
in question. It probably appeared in seme other 
journal. 

Eprra.—You are quite right in your calculation. It 
is no tr , but a pi to answer our correspou- 
dents’ questions to the best of our ability. 

Tosy.—l. Eleanor means “alluring,” Bessie, the 
« oath of Gad ;” J the “feminine of Joseph.” 
2. Exercise and living. 3. Fair writing. ; 


C. M. 8.—Those are the cheapest editions we are 
aa uainted with. The only abstract ideas ‘on such 
jects are tv be found in works on mental acience. 
Dure. ig santo was — woman oe ebm) 
a perfect to t ; and in any case she caa compel 

her husband to support her. 


Cc. a. ety g sy oy Excursion,” which 
fs a fine poem, though Byron, why was prejudiced in 
the matter, said it was “ rte hs and his aversion.” 

Brruwer.—Lord Chancellor Selborne was born on 
the 27th of November, 1812, and will therefore attain 
his seventy-first birthday this year. 

Smoxer.—In 1880 over 48,241,C00lba_ of tobacco, or 
1°42lbe. per head of the population, were consumed in 
the United Kingdom. 

L. 8. D.—Stuady the laws of versification, pan read 
attentively the works of the best poets both 2 English 
and in any other you happen to know. 

G. V. D.—There is no such ceremony to be 
through. The fellow is only laughing at you. — 
nothing to say to him. 

JI. W. ts aqui et chooses to return presents, the 
gentleman is quite entitled to take them back; but he 

presents he has 





should at the same time return all the 
received from her, 

Lity §.—Perhaps the young fellow is a little ashamed 
of Senet ts pee wot, hav made ‘shit intment ; 
perhaps 3 ‘w only wants a e encourage- 
ment. " There is nothing to ey. 


D. B. 8.—You —— not-t have —— so hasty to 


make promises without ther you would 
be able to to gms them or pet ou cannot in honour 
back out of your present positio m. 


G. C. M.—Much depends spon the constitution, but | 


it is decidedly too young to commence; wait at least 
another couple of years, and then "indulge only 
moderately. 

D. B. W.—If you do jr care for the young man, 
except as a friend, it is wreng to yourself to 
him, especially as you are so young. W. y ast wall eS 
year or so? 

Avsinta.—Nova Scotia is the most Loney. vince 
of the dominion of Canada. Halifax, with a Feeuistion 
of over 36,000, a ak ge Se yy ey 
harbour, and is the principal naval station of North 


Aston a. - —Ne doubt the lady believed your 
testations to be in earnest, and received your intentions 
in good part. If you have made her care for you, you 
have acted in a mean and cowardly manner, deserve 
@ sound thrashing. 


8. R. R—1. We do not approve of the custom some 
writers have of interlarding their work with scraps of 
a languages. It gonerally betrays — or 
poverty of expression. 2. Che sara Sard is Italian, and 
means o What is to be will be. 


Inquisittve.—There is no sie church. One of the 
parties must have resided fitteen days in the parish in 
which the ceremony is to be performed. If married in 
eehurch it can only be either by banns or licence ; but 
two persons can y married before a registrar of 
marriages withdut any religious ceremony whatever. 


P. V.—1. We know of no remedy for redness of the 
face. As you grow older you will probably regret losing 
the colour which now seems to annoy you so much. 2. 
Castor oil and brandy will help the hair. The propor- 
tions are three ounces of oil and one ounce of brandy. 
to toe 8. It would be your duty to acknowledge its 
weceipt. 


LoveLy One.—l. There is no reason, providing the 
young peuple are fond of each other, why the marriage 
of first cousins should not be as happy a8 other marriag.s. 
2. Certa: ~~ not too old. Practise four hours a day 
earnestly. 3 Writing fair, but too scratchy. 4. See 


answer to “P. V.” in this number. 5. You might pick up 
a decent instrument second-hand suitable for your pur- 
pose for ten pounds, or even less ; but you should have 
some one vith you who his seme knowledge of such 
thiogs, 





NEXT WEEK, : ° 
IN COLOURED WRAPPER, 


THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER (Price T'worencr), 
Containing a Complete Novel, entitled 


“ Gbrough Peril and Pain.’ 


{> Our readers will find this story to be a powerful and fascinating society romance. It will 


compare favourably in interest and attraction with the masterpieces of modern fiction. 


There is 


not a dull line from the beginning to the end of it. 





IN ADDITION TO THE USUAL yaarvans; AN os WILL Be GIVEN OW 


CHRISTMAS LIGHTS AND SHADOWS, 


AN ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY i evemitat & 


WILL BE COMMENCED, 





*,* The Christmas Number will form a seasonable opportanity fer our subscribers to recommend 


the dhshal Reapes to all their friends. 








RENUNCIATION, 


be Fy y me the songs that you l 
on bead. Sak aan Oe ee end 


While the summer night sank, as @ soul sinks with 
And as tears, the palo stars in her drapery gleamed ? 


No less fair the hour p Se sacl | 
For the silence ts sored the wind. cos balm, 

And the moon, like a golden rose bloo floats on 
dgsetig lence omega & oat thete. te calm. 


And the windows to orns lory are Panne! 
And the room is a temple me and peace : 
And my once ac heart, pods its loss ified, 
Scems a hush of content which shall never more 
cease. _ ES 
Very streng—having put away all that ia Stairs 
I may listen and marvel the tune is so pure ; 
‘Very quiet at last, having measured great pain, 
I may, follow each delicate fanciful lure. 


All the feverish dreams of a desperate soul 

Are renounced—all the onate pride of be 4 youth, 
All the aims and desires that long baffled contro! 

Deep Peg and slow snares bearing coublatioe ol 


And the tender old songs with a quaint burthen filled, 
Will awaken no flush of disquiet in me: 
For my soul is enlightened, and strengthened, and 


By the =. mead has been, and the peace that 
lay M. 


8. N.—1. We know uf nothing better than glycerine 
and lemon juice to whiten and soften the hands and 
prevent them from eustte the ‘btosd, Yellow dock root and 


Re polo, and help you to get 
rid of pimples, blotches, etc, 


Winnie.—1. Rusty nail water will sometimes remove 
freckles. 2. Prepared c’ makes a fine dentifrive, 
and is not at all leserions. The orris root is added to 

—— to itan agreeable odour. 4, A little castor cil 

brandy ~~ into the eyebrows occasionally will 
Gerken them, and perhaps premote their growth. 


A. 8. P.—1. It would not be necessary to thank the 
gentleman Seg A ; your acceptance of Lis hospitality 
vould show that his attentions, to that extent, were 
agreeable to you; but it would be perfectly peasee 
acknowledge, in a general way, bis courtesy to you. 
2. There would be no impropriety in asking tas te call 
again. 


Jessiz F,—1. Efforts have been made at different 
times to identify Junius with Serj 
Colonel Isaac Barre, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, Edmund 
Burke, err Jobn 


Chatham, Lo: 

burton), Sir Philip Francis, 
Geattan, Sir William Jones, John Horne Took, Horace 
Walpole, Lord Sackville, John Wilkes, and many 
others, but the authorship in gree bn been more 
generally ascribed to Sir Philip Francis than to any 
other. Acco to Macaulay, “the case against 
Francis, or, if you please, in favour of Francis 1 ests on 

c incidences sufficient Lo convict murderer.” 4 





Rorra.— One w 


dally aay abby bo font 


ray to ascortain is to advertise in the 
othor te to make application in person. 
icinity. © ed 


L, M. 5.— 
= 2, ne boo eee 
ou fret fone 8, 8. 


e refreshments haan wt ig 
A.J, O.—1. Attend a gymnasium and you will soou 
learn. 2, Cold hehe ay yuu 


may help q 
8. Indian corn abound: ‘and has a fair 
of nutritive matter.’ iter flo hae ona rable arch oad 


is at wholesome. a and potatoes have all 

ayy Fas idines are W —e oi a ve 

on beens Big corn-starch, in ett., t 
not wands to too sweet. @ cL: 

8. W. B.— The lings riternéd th cbolte tn the of 

orm ~ ‘Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. A vty as 





«39 his life has flawed : 
From its myotorloupurm a sacred stroam, 
Alone are mirond ; whieh, though . are it 
one are mirror’ 

May hover round its eats 

ym Foret Fey oy 

L. A: R. — hag ayhpovte The young 
ladies generally have to give some time for. peeing: 
eS ee eee Se ee but it is all 
a matter of arrangement between the parties. You 
write a very good hand, but it would look better if a 
little larger and there were more space between the 
lines, A good pen and good black ink make a vast 
difference in the appearance of writing. 








Weekly; yn Shilling Shilling cad Mightpence 


Aut Back Numeers, Paars and VoLumzs are in 
and may be had of all booksellers, pint, 


NOTICH.— Part 255, re ona Ed yer 
wt a , Rightpence, Also 


Aw. Lerrers To Bf ADDRESSED TO THE Eprtoa oF 
Lomwpom Reaves,” 834, Strand, W.O. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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